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It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident 
that  American  policy  towards  Asia  is 
getting  more  difficult  to  explain  away 
under  the  guise  of  military  expedi- 
enc\  .  The  conduct  of  the  Korean 
war,  to  an  Asian  observer,  presents  a 
harsh  picture  of  Western  intentions. 
The  day-to-day  reports  of  military 
activities  have  obscured  the  fact  that 
the  country  is' overwhelmed  by  misery 
almost  without  precedent  in  historv'. 
Under  the  savage  blows  of  modern 
warfare — petroleum  bombs  and  the 
like,  to  say  nothing  of  vast  armies 
which  have  left  nothing  but  scorched 
earth  behind,  both  sides  stripping  the 
country  bare  of  food  and  essentials— 
a  death  roll  among  the  civilian  popu¬ 
lation  amounting  to  1,000,000  has 
been  estimated,  the  causes  being  not 
only  casualties  inflicted  by  war  but 
starvation  and  exposure.  It  is  also 
reckoned  that  over  10  million  out  of 
the  20,000,000  in  South  Korea  are 
homeless  or  refugees.  The  scale  of 
suffering  can  hardly  be  visualised. 
The  time  has  now  come  to  reconsider 
the  whole  attitude  of  the  United 
Nations  towards  the  conflict,  since 
nothing  short  of  immediate  p>eace  can 
save  the  country  from  complete 
annhilation.  Whatever  the  principles 
involved,  the  conduct  of  the  war  is 
being  looked  on  as  a  test  case  by  the 
whole  of  Asia,  and  by  leaving  such 
decisions  as  the  crossing  of  the  38th 
parallel  and  the  almost  complete 
destruction  of  North  Korea  by  the 
American  Air  Force  to  the  discretion 
of  General  MacArthur,  the  demo¬ 
cracies  have  countenanced  a  cam¬ 
paign  which  will  have  a  deleterious 
effect  on  the  relations  between  East 
and  West.  There  are  already  indica¬ 
tions  that  Asia  sees  in  the  Korean 
conflict  the  opportunity  for  the  West 
to  show  her  strength — to  use  the 
Asians  as  “guinea  pigs.’’  The  only 
ho{)e  of  a  negotiated  settlement  now 
lies  in  a  new  attitude  towards  China 
by  .America  and  her  supporters.  The 
whole  responsibility  of  prolonging  the 
conflict  rests  with  the  U.S.,  as  by 
refusing  the  demands  of  the  Peking 
Government  for  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  and  its  claim  to 
Formosa,  a  situation  has  arisen  which 
is  alarming  thoughtful  people  every¬ 
where  even  in  America  herself. 


INDIA  AND  THE 

UNITED  NATIONS 
The  prestige  which  India  has  built 
up  in  international  affairs  by  her 
shrewd  appraisal  of  such  situations  as 
the  recognition  of  the  Peking  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  firm  stand  taken  by 
Nehru  in  support  of  the  admission  of 
Communist  China’s  representative  to 
the  United  Nations,  taken  in  face  of 
American  disfavour  at  a  time  when 
India’s  need  for  food  supplies  from 
America  was  being  considered.  It 
would  have  been  over-optimistic  to 
suppose  that  the  decision  of  the 
Security  Council  on  Kashmir  would 
have  been  accepted  by  India  without 
demur,  but  her  intransigent  attitude 
only  does  harm  to  her  reputation. 
However  unpalatable  the  decision  of 
the  Security  Council  may  be,  mem¬ 
bership  of  an  organisation  such  as  the 
United  Nations  carries  with  it  obliga¬ 
tions  and  responsibilities,  if  the 
Security  Council,  for  instance,  is  to 
function  with  any  reasonable  strength 
and  authority.  There  is  little  hope 
now  of  India  herself  being  able  to  put 
forward  any  suggestion  to  end  the 
deadlock  which  would  be  acceptable 
to  Pakistan,  without  losing  favour 
with  the  nationalist  elements  within 
India.  Acceptance  of  the  U.N.  reso¬ 
lution  would  have  placed  the  responsi¬ 
bility  elsewhere. 

B.B.C.  OVERSEAS  SERVICE 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  Foreign  Office 
has  decided  to  cut  down  its  grant  to 
the  B.B.C.  Overseas  Service.  The 
resulting  economy  will  not  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  prestige  involved,  for 
whatever  its  shortcomings,  the  Over¬ 
seas  Service  has  maintained  a  good 
standard  of  broadcasting.  Its  pro¬ 
grammes  were  carefully  chosen  and 
reached  a  large  audience.  Although 
it  is  understood  that  the  “  Voice  of 
America  "  has  undertaken  to  fill  some 
of  the  gaps  caused  by  the  economy 
measures,  it  is  regrettable  that  the 
British  viewpoint  (which  does  not 
always  synchronise  with  that  of 
America,  particularly  in  matters  con¬ 
cerning  the  East)  will  be  limited  in  its 
range  of  hearers. 

PORTUGAL’S  SECRET  WAR 

Unknown  to  Europe  and  America, 
a  war  is  in  progress  in  the  Portuguese 
half  of  Timor,  the  island,  which, 
geographically,  is  part  of  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  archipelago.  Embedded  be¬ 
tween  the  Flores  Sea  in  the  north  and 
the  Timor  Sea  in  the  south,  it  is 
separated  from  Australia’s  northern 
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shores  only  by  a  vast  expanse  of 
water,  and  it  was  precisely  for  reasons 
of  naval  stratcg\’  that  during  World 
War  II  the  .Mlies  occupied  the  eastern, 
i.e.,  the  Portuguese,  half  of  Timor 
without  asking  the  ruling  power  for 
permission.  The  allied  forces  had  to 
withdraw  when  faced  by  superior 
Japanese  might,  but  in  PHS,  in  the 
course  of  the  “  liberation  ’’  of  South- 
East  Asia,  what  had  belonged  to 
Portugal  was  handed  over  to  her 
again. 

However,  the  principles  which  Dr. 
Antonio  Oliveiro  Salazar  had  pro¬ 
nounced  in  his  Colonial  Act  of  July 
8th,  1930,  namely  that  “the  colonies 
ought  to  become  the  high  schools 
of  nationalism,’’  were  to  be  turned 
against  Portugal  by  the  Timorese, 
who  were  not  slow  to  grasp  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  new  freedom  of  Indonesia. 
The  word  merdeka  exercises  a  magic 
spell,  and  guerilla  warfare  against  the 
Portuguese  occupants  has  been  carried 
on  without  interruption  since  1946. 
Destruction  of  plantations  and  other 
industries  led  to  inflation  and  depreci¬ 
ation  of  the  colonial  currency,  and  by 
the  decree  of  November  7th,  1950, 
financial  subsidies  from  the  mother 
country  had  to  be  allotted.  When  in 
the  summer  of  1950  a  contingent  of 
4,000  Portuguese  soldiers  embarked 
in  Mozambique  for  Macao,  two-thirds 
of  this  expeditionary  force  were  “  re¬ 
directed  ’’  to  Dilli,  Portuguese  Timor’s 
capital.  More  were  or  are  to  follow, 
but  their  number  is  kept  secret,  as  is 
this  whole  war.  However,  the  iron 
curtain  of  censorship  has  its  holes. 
Wounded  soldiers,  returned  to  the 
home  country,  tell  their  tale,  and  so 
do  the  obituaries  of  officers  fallen  in 
“pacification  actions’’  on  Timor’s 
soil.  Half  of  the  Portuguese  region  of 
Timor  is  believed  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  guerillas  w’ho,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  revolt,  took  possession  of  relin¬ 
quished  Japanese  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  stocks.  These  must  have  been 
exhausted  a  long  time  ago.  But  the 
war  goes  on. 

Who,  then,  supplies  the  Timorese 
rebels  with  the  paraphernalia  of  war? 
Indonesia,  perhaps,  could  answer 
this  question.  She  could  even  recall 
Colonel  Ali  Korkana  from  his  pro¬ 
longed  holiday  which  he  is  alleged  to 
enjoy  in  Portuguese  Timor. 

Owing  to  printing  and  paper  diffi¬ 
culties,  we  were  forced  to  produce  a 
double  issue.  We  apologise  for  any 
inconvenience  this  may  have  caused. 
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WESTMINSTER  AND  THE  EAST 

by  Harold  Davies,  M.P. 


TO  all  sides  of  the  House  it  was  obvious  that  Mr.  Ernest 
Bevin  could  no  longer  stand  up  to  the  strain  of  Office 
as  Foreign  Secretary’.  He  has  given  his  health  and 
vigour  to  the  service  of  his  country’  in  the  most  trying  period 
of  its  history.  The  strain  was  too  much  for  him  and  as 
events  increased  their  tempo  in  Asia  and  Europe,  members 
were  growing  more  and  more  anxious  to  have  the  Foreign 
Secretary  at  his  piost  at  Question  Time.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  difficult  post  of  Foreign  Secretary  was  given  to  Mr. 
Herbert  Morrison.  Mr.  Bevin’s  powerful  personality 
dominated  his  Party  and  the  Movement,  but  he  often  con¬ 
sidered  criticism  of  his  policy  to  be  an  attack  on  himself 
personally.  In  this  regard  Mr.  Morrison  is  more  adroit. 
Though  he  will  not  tolerate  fools  gladly,  he  is  a  man  who  is 
always  prepared  to  listen,  and  he  gives  the  impression  that 
what  one  has  to  say  is  of  importance.  The  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary  will  bring  to  his  post  high  principles  unsullied  by 
obstinacy  or  prejudices. 

The  Commons  has  not  had  a  Debate  on  the  Far  East 
this  Session,  and  as  we  are  drawing  to  the  Easter  Recess 
events  lumber  on  in  Asia  with  little  direct  information  to 
the  Commons.  Government  Business  at  this  time  of  the 
year  is  dominated  by  the  Estimates  and  the  shape  of  things 
to  come,  namely,  the  Budget.  Nevertheless,  a  cursory 
glance  at  the  Debates  on  the  Estimates  will  show  how  the 
shadow  of  Asia  embraces  the  Palace  of  Westminster.  Since 
the  Korea  war  our  Defence  Programme  has  pushed  civil 
demands  lower  down  the  queue.  As  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  said  in  his  broadcast  recently,  we  shall  be  spend¬ 
ing  twice  the  present  rate  over  the  next  three  years  on 
defence,  about  I2s.  6d.  a  week  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the.  country'. 

During  the  Supply  ('ommittee  Debate  on  Malaya,  the 
Colonial  Secretary',  Mr.  James  (iriffiths,  fdt  that  we  cannot 
wrench  the  problem  of  Malaya  out  of  its  context  of  Far 
Eastern  problems  generally.  The  barometer  of  the  morale 
in  Malaya  goes  up  and  down  with  the  events  in  the  Far 
East.  He  told  the  House  that  there  was  close  association 
both  militarily  and  politically  between  us  and  those  who 
are  fighting  the  same  battle  in  Indo-China.  Mr.  Anthony 
H)den  opened  the  debate,  paying  tribute  io  the  troops  and 
the  men  in  Malaya  who  had  made  po.ssible  the  fact  that 
we  were  left  with  a  favourable  balance  for  the  Sterling 
Area  of  £112  million.  Mr  Anthony'  Eden  seems  to  be 
taking  a  considerable  interest  in  the  affairs  of  South-East 
Asia  since  his  recent  visit  there,  and  he  always  brings  to 
the  Front  Bench  of  the  Opposition  a  quiet  but  most  effect¬ 
ive  style,  which  commands  the  respect  of  the  whole  House. 
He  seemed  disappointed  to  find  that  this  jungle  war  had 
taken  about  three  years  and  was  still  not  settled.  But,  as 
he  said  in  the  Debate  on  the  Army  Estimates  a  week  later, 
“There  is  in  my  judgment  every  objection  to  men  going 
into  action  in  the  jungle  after  only  16  weeks’  training.” 
With  Labour  and  Opposition  members,  I  find  a  tendency 
to  underestimate  the  magnitude  of  the  Malayan  disturb¬ 
ances.  The  question  is,  can  we  win  the  “battle  of  ideas” 
in  Malay’a  by  firing  power  ?  In  the  early  hours  of  the 


morning,  whilst  the  Opposition  were  filibustering,  a  col¬ 
league  expressed  concern  about  our  use  of  the  Ibans  from 
Sarawak.  He  believed  that  these  head-hunters  would  do 
little  to  enhance  our  cause  with  the  people  of  Malaya. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Bromley  Davenport  (Conservative) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  the  total  British 
casualties  up  to  date  in  Malaya  and  Korea.  Mr.  Michael 
Stewart  said,  “  Battle  casualties  suffered  by  troops  serving 
in  Malaya  from  ist  May  1948  to  28th  February  1951  con¬ 
sisted  of  228  killed  or  died  of  wounds  and  341  wounded. 
In  Korea  from  August  1930  to  3rd  March  1951  there  were 
139  killed  or  died  of  wounds,  443  wounded  and  220  missing, 
of  whom  seven  officers  and  91  other  ranks  are  believed  to 
be  prisoners  of  war.” 

Quite  a  well-thumbed  document  in  the  Library  of  the 
Commons  is  the  “  Report  to  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staffs 
by  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  South-East  Asia  1943- 
1943,”  published  last  month.  This,  b)'  Earl  Mountbatten, 
deals  mainly  with  our  strategy  in  South-East  Asia.  It  was 
due  to  Mountbatten ’s  kindness  that  I  was  able  to  go  into 
Java  at  the  beginning  of  the  Indonesian  troubles.  I  have 
always  thought  that  the  hiatus  caused  by  a  ceremony  of 
surrender  in  Tokyo  drew’  Mountbatten  away  from  this  vital 
corner  of  the  Pacific  at  a  most  critical  period.  Six  or  seven 
w’eeks’  delay  made  a  difference  to  the  history  of  Indonesia. 
I  found  Colonel  Wigg,  Labour  member  for  Dudley,  study¬ 
ing  this  Report  in  the  tea-room  during  a  late  night  sitting. 
He  agreed  that  here  was  a  leader  who  knew  what  the  Asia 
of  tomorrow  is  striving  to  gain  and  that  his  leadership  and 
charm  played  no  small  part  in  our  friendship  w’ith  India. 

Mr.  Speaker  has  found  the  House  of  Commons  more 
difficult  to  manage  as  Party  tempers  are  rising,  and  some 
of  the  uproars  on  the  Floor  lately  have  recalled  the  days 
when  the  Irish  Members  were  still  at  Westminster.  The 
House  of  Lords,  however,  continues  in  its  quiet,  unruffled 
way.  It  gave  two  days  to  Foreign  Affairs,  and  there,  too, 
the  Far  East  dominated  the  scene.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
informed  the  Peers  that  arrangements  were  being  made  to 
co-ordinate  the  Colombo  Plan  and  Truman’s  Four  Point 
Plan.  But  I  found  plenty  of  scepticism  in  the  Lobbies  of 
the  Commons  about  the  future  of  the  Colombo  Plan,  or  the 
F'our  Point  Plan  if  Defence  claims  take  such  a  huge  share 
of  our  resources.  Lord  Vansittart  said  there  should  be  no 
question  of  allowing  Communist  China  into  the  United 
Nations,  and  still  less  into  the  Security  Council,  unless  she 
called  off  not  only  the  war  in  Korea,  but  the  war  in  Malaya 
and  Indo-China  as  well.  Lord  Vansittart  believed  China 
could  do  this  by  lifting  her  finger.  Viscount  Samuel,  in 
quoting  Lord  Perth,  better  known  as  Sir  Eric  Drummond,  a 
one-time  (ieneral  Secretary  of  the  League,  had  given  a  view 
completely  opposite  to  that  of  Vansittart.  Lord  Perth  in 
a  note  argued  the  case  for  the  presence  of  the  Chinese 
People’s  Government  in  the  Security  Council. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  pressed  for  information  on 
the  proposed  Peace  Treaty  with  Japan.  He  pointed  out 
that  Mr.  Foster  Dulles  had  been  to  Tokyo  and  had  discussed 
with  the  Japanese  leaders  the  p>ossibility  of  such  a  Treaty. 
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He  had  also  been  to  Canberra.  The  Marquis  was  concerned 
about  Britain’s  vital  interests.  He  wanted  no  unilateral 
American- Japanese  Treaty  and  pointed  out  that  Britain 
must  be  a  party  to  any  treaty  that  will  be  signed.  On 
reading  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  reply  to  this  point,  I  fail  to 
find  a  clear  indication  of  whether  we  have  really  made  the 
United  States  feel  how  important  the  British  people  think 
this  question  of  a  Japanese  Treaty  is  to  our  textile  and 
pottery  industries.  Sir  Esler  Dening  had  seen  Mr.  Dulles, 
but  neither  the  Commons  nor  the  Lords  have  had  a  clear 
statement  on  policy  yet.  Members  from  the  Constituencies 
that  had  to  meet  Japanese  competition  before  the  war  are 
constantly  raising  questions  on  Japan’s  future  status  and 
competitive  power  but  little  seems  to  come  out  of 
Mac.Arthur’s  Japan  on  this  vital  issue.  When  Mr.  Teeling 
(Conservative)  asked  Mr.  Kenneth  Younger  for  precise 
information  about  the  position  of  Mr.  Dulles  who  was  pre¬ 
paring  the  ground  for  negotiations  for  a  peace  treaty,  Mr. 
Younger  was  unable  to  give  us  much  useful  material  for 
discussion.  No  discussion  has  yet  been  taken  about 
Japanese  assets  in  the  LInited  Kingdom,  which  Mr. 
Renton  was  told  were  estimated  at  ^2  million.  More  and 
more  I  find  Members  urging  that  the  position  vis-a-vis 
Japan  must  be  clarified  in  order  that  Briti.sh  industrialists 
may  know  what  kind  of  competition  they  can  expect  from 
Japan  in  the  near  future. 

The  House  realises  that  some  of  the  most  crucial 
problems  concerning  Communist  China  and  Korea  have  so 
far  baffled  the  (ieneral  .Assembly.  This  might  lead  to  a 
serious  drift  in  our  Far  East  Policy,  a  drift  that  might 
unwittingly  involve  us  in  a  full  scale  war  with  China.  Many 


M.P.s  see  a  danger  in  taking  on  a  maximum  of  commit¬ 
ments  with  a  minimum  of  effectiveness  and  as  the  shortages 
of  raw  materials,  caused  mainly  through  American  stock¬ 
piling,  hits  our  internal  economy  Parliament  sees  a  weaken¬ 
ing  of  Britain’s  effectiveness  in  the  so-called  “Cold  War.” 

Like  Asmodeus,  the  evil  demon  of  the  Apocrypha, 
another  Asian  problem  is  to  the  fore  in  the  Chamber  and 
the  Lobbies.  Persia’s  oil  has  been  a  main  topic  of  dis¬ 
cussion  and  statement.  His  Majesty’s  (lovernment  has 
presented  a  n'bte  on  the  subject  to  the  Persian  Government. 
The  Majlis  Oil  Commission  will  be  presenting  its  report  on 
how  the  oil  industry  of  Persia  should  be  nationalised  and 
the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid.  The  murder  of 
of  (ieneral  Razmara  just  as  he  was  about  to  conclude  a 
new  agreement  \vith  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  may, 
if  the  Western  Powers  are  not  careful,  provide  the  spark 
that  sets  the  world  on  fire  The  Burmah  Oil  Company 
own  22  per  cent,  of  the  shares  in  the  Anglo-lranian  concern 
and  Asian,  American  and  British  interests  are  inextricably 
mixed  up  in  Middle  East  oil.  To  call  oil  the  Asmodeus  of 
Persia  is  not  stretching  a  metaphor  too  far.  According  to 
the  Testament  of  Solomon,  .Asmodeus  said  :  “  I  am  called 
Asmodeus  among  mortals,  and  my  business  is  to  plot  against 
the  newly-wedded,  so  that  they  may  not  know  one  another. 
And  I  sever  them  utterly  by  many  calamities,  and  I  waste 
away  the  beauty  of  virgins  and  e^^trange  their  hearts.” 
Without  wise  statesmanship  oil  will  bedevil  Asia’s  affairs. 
As  one  .Member  said :  “  Whatever  riches  Persia  may  have 
in  oil  her  people  are  still  beggars  sitting  on  empty  petrol 
tins.” 


THE  NEW  COLONIALISM 

by  A.  Creech  Jones 


Afresh  mind  seeing  the  teeming  life  of  a  country  for 
the  first  time  usually  notices  sharp  contrasts  of  cus¬ 
toms  and  institutions  which  to  persons  grown  familiar 
pass  unnoticed.  I  have,  of  course,  a  medley  of  unorganised 
ideas  about  the  East,  but  it  w'ould  be  arrogant  for  me  to 
record  my  impressions  of  a  brief  visit  to  India.  There  are 
nevertheless  a  few  observations  which  may  be  of  wider  in¬ 
terest  and  which  come  from  discussions  with  representative 
men  from  many  countries  in  Asia. 

1  remember  during  the  second  world  war  standing  up 
to  many  American  audiences  which  criticised  British 
colonial  policy  as  they  understood  it  and  called  for  “the 
liquidation  of  colonialism.”  There  was  often  bitter  com¬ 
ment  about  British  Imperialism  and  tne  suppression  (so  it 
was  said)  of  people  wishing  to  be  free.  The  traditional  and 
constructive  view  of  British  policy  was  little  appreciated; 
the  colonial  people,  it  was  believed,  were  oppressed  and 
ignorant  and  dominated  by  fear,  and  I  doubt  if  it  would 
have  made  much  difference  if  there  had  been  intensiv’e  and 
wide  propaganda  to  correct  the  views  one  heard  so  fre¬ 
quently  about  British  Imperialism.  What  kindled  Ameri¬ 


can  feeling  was  the  right  of  all  people  to  political  freedom 
and  liberation  from  “  colonial  status. ’’And  curiously  enough, 
the  history  of  colonisation  in  North  America  was  over¬ 
whelmed  and  forgotten  by  this  sentiment  as  was  the  problem 
of  the  people  of  African  origin  in  their  midst. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  against  ”  colonial  status  ”  has 
also  gone  deep  in  .Asia.  If  in  America  a  wider  and  more 
knowledgeable  outlook  has  developed  and  their  somewhat 
unrealistic  views  have  been  corrected  as  experience  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  have  grown,  Asia,  in  the  reaction  of  her 
nationalism  and  flush  of  pride  in  political  independence 
still  abhors  all  idea  that  people  in  Asia  should  be  governed 
by  an  alien  imperialism.  (Colonialism  must  be  liquidated 
and  no  other  form  of  imperialism  be  allowed  to  take  its 
place. 

The  policy  of  Britain  since  the  war  is  acknowledged  in 
India  as  sound  and  liberal  in  its  essential  features.  A  greater 
friendliness  and  confidence  exist  betw'een  Britain  and  the 
governments  of  India  and  Ceylon.  Some  clouds  have 
overhung  relations  between  Pakistan  and  Britain,  but  they 
will  pass  because  there  exists  a  genuine  friendship  beneath 
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superficial  differences.  1  am  proud  to  have  had  something 
to  do  with  Ceylon’s  independence.  The  political  freedom 
conceded  to  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon  and  Burma  was  the 
triumph  of  all  our  proclaimed  purposes  in  our  relations  with 
our  non-self-governing  territorie.s.  What  had  been  conceded 
to  the  territories  of  white  settlement  could  not  lx;  withheld 
from  India.  The  achievement  of  that  policy  was  not 
the  disintegration  of  Empire  but  the  fulfilment  of  Common¬ 
wealth.  The  nature  of  Imperialism  has  changed  as 
nationalism  has  won  its  way. 

In  the  conditions  of  the  modern  world  "colonialism” 
seems  an  anachronism  and  new  relationships  with 
"colonial”  countries  have  to  be  evolved.  Nationalism  has 
fed  itself  on  alien  rule  and  become  an  incalculable  force 
in  Asia,  breaking  down  the  defences  of  the  old  imperialisms 
and  integrating  peoples  under  the  banner  of  freedom.  This 
struggle  for  political  responsibility  and  independence  has 
left  in  some  areas  infinite  bitterness  and  a  fierce  antagonism 
towards  tutelage  or  anything  savouring  of  ultimate  control 
under  alien  rule.  Today  peojile  everywhere  in  the  Ea.st 
describe  the  regimes  before  “liberation”  as  “colonialism.” 

All  this  is  perhaps  understandable.  It  is  of  interest  to 
lecall  t’ne  words  of  Mr.  Nehru  in  his  recent  brt)adcast  to  the 
British  people:  "We  hav’e  to  remember  the  background  of 
.  .  .  Asiatic  countries — the  long  period  of  struggle  and  frus¬ 
tration  :  the  insolent  treatment  that  they  have  received  from 
imperialist  powers.  .  .  .  Asia  is  emerging  from  colonial 

status  and  will  never  go  back.  It  is  proud  and  .sensitive; 
it  has  mighty  problems  of  its  own,  but  it  will  no  longer 
tolerate  domination,  or  threat  of  domination,  or  an\’  be¬ 
haviour  after  the  old  pattern  of  colonialism.”  This  attitude 

miLSt  be  accepted  though  it  is  a  pity  that  the  condemnation 
is  so  wholesale  as  to  conceal  some  of  the  advantage.-i  which 

may  come  from  "  colonialism  ”  for  .some  time  to  come  in 
certain  countries. 

For  a  wise  colonial  pt>licy  can  bring  much  benefit  to 
people  who  have  not  yet  reachetl  political  maturity  and 

ivlio  nct'd  to  iiK)\’e  from  backwardness  and  conditions  of 

iindcr-devclopmont.  It  is  imixissiblc  in  the  modern  world 

to  insulate  these  territories :  they  are  drawn  into  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  contemporarv  life,  their  ecf»nomic  resourcts  are  of 
value  to  the  outside  world  and  their  people  want  education 
and  technical  ser\  ices.  There  are  of  course  some  aspects 
of  economic  penetration  into  these  territorie.s  which  call  for 

careful  regulation  and  control,  and  undue  iiitlneiice  can 

sometimes  be  e.xercised  on  colonial  governments  at  the  e.\- 

peiise  of  social  development.  But  a  liberal  ix)licy  with  its 
effort  to  build  up  local  responsibility,  to  encf)urage  economic 
e.vpansion  and  better  living  standards  and  to  give  technical 
and  financial  assistance  can  be  of  immense  importance  to 
the  people  it  is  designed  to  serve. 

That  is  the  character  of  British  colonial  administration 

toda\’ :  its  objective  is  clear  and  it  has  amply  demonstrated 
the  sincerity  of  the  British  people.  It  uses  nationalism  as 
a  constructive  force  until  the  j>eople  are  ready  to  take  up 
their  own  tasks.  The  possessive  and  exploratf)ry  kind  of 
imperialism  di.sintegrates  in  the  conditions  of  today.  "  Alien 
rule”  is  justified  only  by  its  contribution  and  service,  and 
where  there  e.xists  the  fullest  possible  co-operation  with  the 


colonial  people  and  the  increasing  devolution  of  responsi¬ 
bility  to  them.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  case  in  the  territories 
of  Britain  which  remain  in  Asia — in  Aden,  in  Malaya,  in 
North  Borneo  and  Sarawak,  and  in  Hong  Kong  and  Singa¬ 
pore,  both  ports  with  great  entrepot  trade,  and  largely 
peopled  by  Chinese,  the  local  institutions  of  which  permit 
of  popular  participation  in  government. 

There  is  an  aspect  of  nationalism  which  also  should  be 
mentioned.  We  are  all  aware  that  nationali.sm  doe.-;  not 
always  behave  with  restraint.  It  is  often  a  heady  wine  and 
irresponsible.  It  destroys  as  well  as  creates.  It  sweeps 
before  it  the  stubborn  resistances  raised  by  the  older  im¬ 
perialisms.  It  assigns  the  evils  from  which  a  people  suffer 
to  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  alien  government. 
And  often  it  gains  its  goal  unprepared  and  immature  for  the 
tasks  of  government  and  the  great  responsibilities  which 
have  to  be  carried  by  nation  states  in  this  very  comple.x 
world.  Colonial  government  until  independence  must  there¬ 
fore  be  something  more  than  paternal  tutelage;  responsibility 
has  to  be  practised  before  people  learn  how  to  use  it  well. 

Hut  when  nationalism  is  frustrated  and  resisted,  it  will 
seek  alliance  where  support  can  be  found,  or  "friends” 
will  insinuate  themselves  offering  it  all  their  aid  so  as  to 
embarrass  the  imperial  power.  It  is  a  sorry  state  of  affairs 
when  nationalism  and  communism  work  together.  There 
are  too  many  happy  hunting  grounds  for  the  Communists 

in  Asia  and  it  is  bad  for  the  people  concerned,  bad  for  the 

Western  world,  bad  for  freedom  when  the  short-sightedness 

of  the  V\’est  makes  possible  such  a  combination.  Com¬ 
munism  is  presented  as  a  liberating  force  with  no  airs  of 
superiority  and  race  discrimination  and  as  such,  it  is  a 
seductive  influence  in  Asia  and  must  be  reckoned  with. 

The  prestige  of  Europe  has  suffered  considerably  among 

the  Asian  people  and  with  it,  European  self-confidence.  It 
is  of  some  interest  to  notice,  none  the  less,  a  recognition  of 
the  technical  assistance  which  the  Western  world  can  give 
and  the  dependence  on  such  assistance  for  the  fulfilment 
of  nationalist  promises  and  enjoyment  of  victory.  It  may 

bf  argued  that  for  the  sake  ot  stability  and  security  in  the 

world  the  Western  world  is  obliged  to  give  financial  and 

technical  aid  and  the  retquirements  of  its  economy  nt‘cessitatc 
some  such  outlet.  The  governments  of  Asia  are  however, 
very  jealous  about  the  preservation  of  their  autonomy  and 
independence  and  are  not  prepared  to  compromise  it  how¬ 
ever  much  value  the  aid  may  be  worth.  There  is  therefore 

a  disposition  for  the  assisted  country  to  ask  for  the  com- 

pletest  freedom  in  the  disposal  of  such  aid  as  may  be  forth¬ 
coming,  to  demand  that  there  should  be  no  tags  limiting  its 
US'*  and  to  prefer  that  it  should  be  given  not  directly  by  in¬ 
dividual  nations  but  be  issued  by  some  international  agency 
designed  to  assist  deficient  nations.  It  is  not  ungracious¬ 
ness,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  attitude,  but  an  appre¬ 
hension  lest  “  colonialism  ”  may  be  operating  once  more  but 
in  some  disguised  form.  The  need  for  practical  assistance 

is  great  as  the  Colombo  Plan  reveals  and  great  sums  for 
capital  investment  are  required.  The  realistic  approach  of 
beginning  such  aid  by  educational  help  and  technical  train¬ 
ing  and  pilot  investigation  is  right.  But  the  sense  of  in¬ 
security  in  Europe  and  Asia  are  formidable  setbacks  to  the 
great  purposes  of  social  and  economic  development  which 
are  now  entertained  by  the  governments  of  Asia. 
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LAND  TENURE  IN  MALAYA 


by  N.  R.  Jarrett 


There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  loose  writing  in  the 
British  press  about  the  squatter  problem  in  Malaya  and 
many  articles  betray  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  system 
of  land  tenure  there.  The  general  impression  which  must 
be  left  in  the  minds  of  many  who  do  not  know  the  country 
from  the  inside  must  be  that,  apart  from  a  few  big  estates 
and  mines  held  by  European  rubber  and  tin  companies, 
the  country  as  a  whole  is  occupied  by  many  hundreds  of 
landless  alien  squatters  owning  no  title  to  the  land  they 
cultivate  and  successfully  ousting  the  Malays  from  their 
own  countryside.  This  is  far  from  the  truth  and,  if  we 

want  to  see  present  Malayan  problems  in  a  proper  per¬ 
spective,  it  is  as  well  to  get  the  facts  right  first.  One  of 

the  purposes  of  this  article  is  to  show  that  the  squatters, 
although  they  loom  large  in  the  troubled  times  now  afflicting 
Malaya,  are  in  fact  only  a  relatively  small  section  of  the 
diverse  population  of  the  country  and  further,  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Malays  and 

Chinese  who  cultivate  the  land  enjoy  a  system  of  land 

tenure  which  is  based  on  a  certain,  simple,  and  cheap  system 

of  title. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  remember  in  speaking  of 
Malaya  that  we  must  first  distinguish  between  the  British 

Colonial  Settlements  of  Singapore,  Penang  and  Malacca, 
British  Colonies  since  1819,  1786  and  I7Q5  respectively  (the 

old  Colony  of  the  Straits  Settlements)  and  the  nine  Malay 
States  of  the  mainland  each  with  its  own  ruling  Sultan. 
These  nine  States  (to  which  the  Settlements  of  Penang  and 
Malacca  are  now  joined  so  as  to  form  the  Federation  of 
Malaya)  are  Protectorates  individually  bound  by  separate 

treaties  with  His  Majesty.  They  are  not  Colonies,  as  some 
writers  and  sometimes  even  Members  of  Parliament  appear 

to  imagine,  and  they  have  come  under  British  influence  at 
different  dates  from  the  eighteen-seventies  onwards.  The 
average  reader  of  this  journal  will  perhaps  be  more  inter¬ 
ested  at  the  moment  in  the  Malay  States  in  view  of  the 
Emergency  and  bandit  troubles  there,  but  though  this  may 

be  SO,  this  article  would  hardly  be  complete  without  some 
reference  to  the  conditions  of  land-holding  in  the  British 

Settlements. 

Land  tenure  in  these  Settlements  is  complex,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Malacca,  owing  to  the  different  dates  on  which  they 
were  taken  over  by  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Crown, 
and,  of  course,  in  Singapore  land  problems  are  more  of  an 


urban  than  of  an  agricultural  nature.  In  the  East  India 
Company  days  in  Singapore  (before  1867)  leases  for  qqt) 
years  and  later  for  qq  years  were  the  general  rule  and  this 
system  continued  when  the  C'olonial  Office  took  over  con¬ 
trol.  Somewhat  later  the  statutory  land  grant,  subject  to 
quit  rent  and  various  conditions  and  covenants,  was  in¬ 
troduced,  followed  by  (Town  leases  for  not  more  than  99 
years.  In  Singapore  the  amount  of  Crown  land  left  is 
small.  In  Penang  there  is  a  great  variety  of  tenures  and 
it  is  said  that  there  are  eleven  types  of  title;  here  too  most 
of  the  land  is  alienated.  The  position  in  Malacca  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  prior  Portuguese  and  Dutch  occupations, 

and  in  many  cases  possession  is  still  evidenced  by  documents 
in  Dutch.  Small  holdings  in  the  country  districts  of 
Malacca  territory  are  largely  held  by  Malays  under  cus¬ 
tomary  title  and  every  customary  land-holder  has  a  per¬ 
manent  and  transferable  right  of  use  subject  to  payment 
of  rent  and  certain  other  conditions.  These  rights  are  regis¬ 
tered  and  the  titles  are  secure.  It  only  remains  to  be  added 

that  in  the  three  Settlements,  Crown  land,  if  available  and 

suitable,  can  be  occupied  on  temporary  occupation  licences, 
for  the  planting  of  vegetables  and  semi-permanent  crops.. 
These  licences  are  renewable  yearly. 

In  the  nine  Malay  States  (Johore,  Perak,  Selangor-, 

Negri  Sembilan,  Pahang,  Kdah,  Kelantan,  Trengganu  and 

Perlis)  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  Federation  of 
Malaya,  not  only  is  the  projxjrtion  of  State  (note,  not 
Crown)  land  and  Forest  Reserve  infinitely  larger  but  the 
whole  system  of  land  tenure  is  generally  quite  different.  The 
era  of  British  protection  did  not  begin  until  the  seventies 

and  eighties  of  the  last  century,  the  pioneers  started  with 

a  cleaner  slate  and  they  determined  to  have  a  sure  and 

simple  system.  All  land  not  under  title  in  the  States  is- 
vested  in  the  Ruler  of  the  State,  and  State  land  is  con¬ 
verted  into  private  ownership  by  the  administrative  authori¬ 
ties  of  each  State  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Ruler.  The  basis 
of  the  land  system  is  registration  of  title  adapted  from  the 

Torrens  system  in  use  in  Australia,  and  the  objective  which 

the  administration  has  always  set  itself  has  been  and  still 

is  clear  and  simple ;  titles,  based  on  a  precise  survey,  which 
would  enable  a  largely  peasant  population  to  own  its  own 
land,  and  having  got  it,  to  have  the  power  to  sell  it,  borrow 
on  it  and  transmit  after  death  with  the  minimum  of  legal 
formality  and  expense.  The  general  principle  is  that  no- 
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instrument  of  transfer,  etc.,  unless  registered  in  the  way 
directed  by  the  Ordinance,  has  validity  or  can  be  received 
in  evidence  in  a  court.  How  then  are  these  objects 
achieved  ? 

When  British  protection  was  first  accepted  in  the  Malay 
States,  much  land  was  already  occupied  by  Malays  and 
others  and  the  first  step  was  the  compilation  of  a  register 

of  land  held  according  to  native  law  and  custom;  this  regis¬ 
tration  gave  the  person  registered  a  permanent  right  of  use 

and  occupancy  of  the  land.  It  did  not,  to  begin  with, 
give  full  ownership  in  the  English  sense  or  the  power  to 
lease  or  charge  the  land.  But  the  introduction  of  the 
Torrens  system  for  new  alienations,  necessitating  as  it  did 

an  accurate  theodolite  survey,  led  in  time  to  the  supersession 
of  the  system  of  customary  title  by  one  of  registration  of 
title,  and  the  average  small-holder  now  possessed  a  docu¬ 
ment  of  title,  and  he  could  charge,  lease  or  transmit  his 
interest  in  it.  The  newer  system  was  a  great  success.  The 

early  difficulties  of  unsurveyed  lands  disappeared,  and  the 
system  of  registration  and  the  forms  used  are  so  simple 
that  nearly  every  transaction  can  be  completed  in  the  local 
Land  offices,  even  by  illiterate  peasants,  without  the  help 
•or  expense  of  a  lawyer. 

The  would-be  peasant  proprietor,  then,  when  he  wishes 
to  take  up  land  in  order  to  cultivate  rubber,  coconuts,  rice, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  applies  to  the  local  District  Officer 
who  has  the  jxiwer  to  alienate  up  to  ten  acres  on  behalf 
of  the  Ruler.  He  pays  a  deposit  for  survey  fees,  prepara¬ 
tion  of  title,  premium  (if  any)  and  he  is  allowed  in  many 
cases  to  occupy  before  survey.  In  due  course  a  Government 
surveyor  comes  along  and  makes  a  theodolite  survey  and 
marks  the  surveyed  area  with  permanent  boundary  stones. 
Later  the  full  details  of  this  survey  are  entered  in  the 
Mukim  Register  and  the  peasant  owner  has  issued  to  him 
a  document  which  is  an  extract  from  the  Mukim  Register 
and  which  contains  on  the  back  a  map  of  his  property. 
The  land  is  now  his  to  dispose  of  as  he  wishes,  subject  to 
his  paying  to  Government  each  year  a  small  quit  rent, 
and  his  carrying  out  any  special  conditions  which  may  have 
been  imposed  upon  the  title,  e.g.,  to  secure  the  planting 
or  non-planting  of  certain  crops.  He  is  liable  to  lose  his 
land  only  if  he  fails  to  pay  quit  rent  or  breaks  any  special 
condition  of  his  title. 

V'arious  steps  have  been  taken  from  time  to  time  to 
secure  the  land  interests  of  the  Malay  population  against 
the  rapacity  of  money-lenders  and  the  superior  business 
acumen  of  the  Chinese.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
the  Malay  Reservations  legislation.  By  means  of  this  large 
areas  have  been  set  aside  in  all  States  for  Malays  and  in 
these  areas  there  are  restrictions  on  sales,  charges,  and 
leases  to  non-Malays.  Various  difficulties  have  arisen  in 
the  administration  of  this  legislation  owing  to  the  subter¬ 
fuges  of  the  greedy  and  impecunious,  but  generally  the 
Malay  small-holders  have  received  much  protection  from 
it.  The  existence  of  this  legislation  does  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  the  Chinese,  Indians  and  others  have  been  left 
out  in  the  cold  and  the  former,  in  particular,  hold  very 
large  areas  under  this  simple  form  of  title.  It  is  true,  in 
fact,  to  say  that  the  main  body  of  the  peasantry  can  have 
and  does  possess  permanent  titles  to  its  land.  During  the 


Japanese  occupation  the  registers  in  some  districts  were 
either  lost  or  destroyed  and  in  those  areas  the  authorities 
have  a  large  task  in  reconstructing  the  registers  from  issued 
documents  of  title  and  other  evidence.  In  some  areas  re- 
survey  may  be  necessary,  but  it  would  be  quite  incorrect 
from  this  to  infer  that  the  whole  system  has  been  thrown 
into  chaos. 

Who  then  are  the  squatters?  Before  the  Japanese  in¬ 
vasion  considerable  areas  of  State  land  were  occupied  on 
a  nominal  rental  to  Government  on  what  were  called  Tem¬ 
porary  Occupation  Licences.  In  some  cases  these  were  issued 
to  groups  of  immigrants — Chinese  or  Indonesian  mainly 
— whose  bona  fides  as  good  husbandmen  it  was  desired  to 

test  before  giving  them  permanent  title;  in  other  cases  land 
known  to  be  required  later  for  other  purposes  was  given 

out  on  licence  for  temporary  cultivation.  Vacant  land  near 
towns  eventually  wanted  for  urban  purposes  was  licensed 
out  to  vegetable  growers.  These  licences  were  for  a  year 

in  the  first  place  and  if  the  land,  was  not  wanted  would 
be  renewed  from  year  to  year  but  there  was  no  survey,  and 

the  licensee  had  no  right  of  transfer  nor  of  compensation 
in  the  event  of  the  licence  not  being  renewed. 

Most  District  Land  Officers  had  these  groups  of  tem¬ 
porary  licence  holders  well  under  control  and  collected  the 
annual  fees  with  regularity,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
even  in  the  best  administered  districts  there  were  a  few 
cases  of  State  land  being  occupied  without  authority,  and 
that  there  were  some  districts  w'here  it  was  sometimes  dis¬ 
covered  that  quite  a  number  of  enterprising  Chinese  had 
evaded  the  vigilance  of  the  Collector  and  had  opened  up 
State  land  without  permission.  This  state  of  affairs  was 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  Japanese  occupation  and  its  im¬ 
mediate  sequel.  Large  areas  of  both  State  and  private  land 
were  occupied  by  Chinese  (in  particular)  both  to  assist  the 
guerilla  partisans  and  also  to  provide  a  livelihood  under 
an  intolerable  regime.  Many  of  these  areas  came  under 
Communist  influence  and  when  the  Emergency  began,  con¬ 
siderable  areas  were  out  of  effective  control  of  overworked 
Land  Officers.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  precise  figure  of 
these  squatters  but  they  probably  number  between  300,000 
and  400,000.  They  are  now  being  re-settled  in  suitable 
areas  away  from  the  jungle  fringes  and  some  125,000  have 
already  been  so  accommodated  in  suitable  settlements. 
Further  large  numbers  are  to  be  re-settled  in  other  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  near  future.  This  is,  of  course,  a  large  task. 
The  re-settled  squatters  need  education  facilities,  adminis¬ 
trative  and  settlement  officers,  police  stations  and  so  on,  as 
well  as  houses  to  live  in.  Above  all  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  may  be  given  titles  in  due  course  to  the  lands  they 
occupy,  like  the  small-holders,  for  this  alone  will  make  for 
a  contented  population  with  a  real  stake  in  the  country. 

This  article  has  dealt  chiefly  with  the  small-holder.  It 
has  omitted  reference  to  the  curious,  matriachal  system  of 
title  still  existing  among  Malays  in  one  State.  It  has  not 
referred  to  the  larger  European  and  Asian  estates  held  un¬ 
der  grant,  nor  to  the  mining  leases  issued  to  enable  tin, 
gold,  coal  and  other  minerals  to  be  mined.  But  the  peasant 
small-holder  is  the  backbone  of  the  country  in  Malaya  as 
elsewhere  and  it  is  how  he  holds  his  land  that  I  have  mainly 
tried  to  explain. 
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MACAU  PAST 
AND  PRESENT 


by  I^eivis  Gen  (Hong  Kong) 


Macau  Harbour 


Macau  lies  at  the  extreme  of  South  China,  on  the 
south-west  of  the  Pearl  River  Delta,  only  thirty-eight 

miles  from  Hong  Kong.  It  covers  an  area,  including 
the  two  islands  lying  south,  of  about  fourteen  square  kilo¬ 
metres,  and  has  a  fluid  population  that  once  swelled  to 
400,000  during  the  last  war.  Before  the  British  wrested 
Hong  Kong  from  the  Manchu  Emperor,  for  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  Macau  monopolised  the  China  trade  with  the 
West,  and  prospered  exceedingly  as  the  main  entrance  for 
Western  culture  and  commodities  to  flow  into  China.  But 
after  Hong  Kong  became  a  competitor,  Macau’s  prosperity 
began  to  wane,  until  it  virtually  became  the  handmaid  of 
the  more  fortunate  British  colony.  This  was  not  surprising, 
for  with  Britain’s  superior  political  power,  vast  production 
and  a  big  mercantile  fleet,  Macau  has  had  no  chance  in 
competing  with  its  new  rival,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
latter  is  by  far  more  favourably  situated  as  a  world  trading 
centre. 

With  the  growth  of  Hong  Kong,  many,  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  in  Macau  went  to  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  to  join 
the  foreign  firms,  but  those  who  stayed  behind  mostly  made 
their  living  by  entering  into  government  service.  But  the 
big  question  was,  where  would  the  money  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  come  from?  Macau  itself  has  no  natural  resources 
worth  speaking  of,  and  its  industries  are  limited  to  fishing, 
fish-salting,  junk-building  and  the  manufacture  of  fire¬ 
crackers.  For  her  supplies  of  rice,  fire-wood  and  vegetables, 
Macau  has  to  rely  almost  wholly  upon  the  main-land.  How¬ 
ever,  owing  to  the  complicated  water  system  on  the  main¬ 
land  immediately  opposite  Macau,  the  island  is  ideally 
situated  for  smuggling  between  Hong  Kong  and  continental 
China.  The  peascants  on  the  coast  near  Macau,  by  three 
hundred  years’  practice,  are  almost  specialists  in  smuggling, 
and  they  have  even  developed  a  special  type  of  rowing  boat 
wonderfully  suitable  for  that  purpose.  It  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  among  the  businessmen  in  Macau  practically 
every  other  one  is  connected  with  smuggling  in  one  way  or 
another.  The  petty  traffickers  smuggle  on  bicycle,  the  local 
chieftains  own  their  armed  junks  or  motor-boats,  while  the 
big  merchants  invest  their  money  in  international  smuggling. 
Until  recently  large  quantities  of  gold  were  brought  to  Macau 
each  month  by  airplane  from  different  parts  of  the  world, 
and  then  smuggled  into  the  interior  of  China. 

As  smugglers  are  the  most  ungrudging  spenders,  and 


require  a  variety  of  sensational  pleasures,  opium  and 
gambling  find  special  favour  in  this  particular  corner  of 

the  smuggling  world.  (lambling  and  opium  have  won 
Macau  the  unenviable  name  of  the  Monte  Carlo  of  the 
East.  Reprehensible  as  this  may  be,  it  appears  to  be  by 
no  means  ine.xcusable.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  too 
much  to  expect  the  Portuguese  colonists  to  suppress  what 
generally  w'ent  on  freely  in  the  adjoining  main  land.  For 
three  hundred  years  the  suppression  of  opium  and  gambling 
in  China,  at  least  in  Canton,  was  carried  on  intermittently 
and  inconsistently,  short  drastic  prohibition  being  usually 
followed  by  long  relaxation  into  a  kind  of  licensed  business. 
Even  today,  energetic  as  the  Communists  are,  they  have 
not  been  able  to  suppress  gambling  and  opium  smoking  com¬ 
pletely.  But  now,  as  Chinese  public  opinion  is  really 
awakened  against  opium  and  gambling,  the  Macau  govern¬ 
ment  has  undertaken  in  earnest  to  eliminate  both  by  restrict¬ 
ing  the  one  and  illegalising  the  other.  To  show  the  sad 
reliance  of  the  Macau  government  upon  these  sources  of 
income,  the  Governor  suggested,  as  a  means  to  fill  the  gap 
caused  by  the  suppression  of  gambjing-and  opium-smoking, 
the  exchange  of  Chinese  embroidery  and  curios  for  Portu¬ 
guese  wines! 

But  the  most  interesting  chapter  about  Macau  is  how 
the  Portuguese  have  succeeded  in  keeping  Macau  in  their 
hands  in  spite  of  so  many  storms  during  the  past  three 
hundred  years.  Portugal’s  military  power  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  have  protected  Macau  from  being  snatched  away  from 
her,  and  the  Portuguese  garrison  in  Macau  is  usually  not 
more  than  1,000,  barely  strong  enough  to  deal  with  the 
half-bandit  local  chieftains,  who  would,  otherwise,  just 
walk  in  and  sack  the  reputedly  wealthy  colony.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  the  Portuguese  have  pursued  the  tradi¬ 
tional  policy  of  clinging  to  the  most  powerful  neighbour  of 
the  time,  and  meanwhile  keeping  peace  with  the  authorities 
and  men  of  power  in  the  adjoining  Chinese  territories.  Thus, 
during  the  first  200  years  the  Portuguese  in  Macau  did  every¬ 
thing  to  keep  the  Manchu  mandarins  in  good  humour  and 
then,  w'hen  Hong  Kong  was  made  a  British  colony,  they 
began  to  turn  their  backs  upon  China  and  came  to  rely  upon 
the  British. 

There  is  a  story  in  Macau  that  once  an  important 
Portuguese  was  sent  over  from  Lisbon,  to  see  if  it  would, 
be  possible  to  seize  additional  territoiy  from  China,  using 
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Gambling  Houses  in  Macau 

Macau  as  the  bridgehead.  He  toured  South  China,  visiting 
Canton  and  Shaoken  (where  the  military  governor  of 
Kvvangtung  and  Kwangsi  Provinces  then  had  his  residence), 
and  saw  the  numerous  villages  and  populous  towns.  But 
the  tour  had  quite  changed  his  mind  and  after  his  return, 
he  recommended  to  his  government  that  car  loads  of  pre¬ 
sents,  instead  of  guns,  should  be  kept  ready  at  the  Barrier 
to  greet  every  mandarin  who  had  the  power  to  do  Macau 
a  favour  or  some  hurt.  This  need  not  be  a  true  story,  but 
it  certainly  indicates  the  general  policy  of  the  Portuguese 
hitherto  pursued.  Within  the  memory  of  the  native  Macau 
residents,  the  Portuguese,  taking  advantage  of  temporary 
confusion  on  the  mainland,  several  times  tried  to  seize  some 
villages  outside  Macau,  but  each  time  they  were  quickly 
beaten  back  by  the  villagers. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Chinese  people  do  not 
always  like  their  uninvited  guests.  But  the  peace  of  Macau 
depends  largely  upon  the  skilful  management  of  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Chinese  authorities  in  Canton  and  Chungshan 
of  which  Macau  was  originally  a  part.  For  instance,  in 
former  days,  if  the  authorities  in  Canton  pursued  a  policy 
against  Macau,  it  was  often  counter-balanced  or  modified^ 
if  the  local  officials  were  well  disposed  towards  the  colony. 
Macau  had  also  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  local  chief¬ 
tains  and  gentry  immediately  outside  Macau,  since  they 
either  possessed  tremendous  influence  among  the  peasants 
•or  large  bodies  of  armed  men. 

Macau  played  a  part  of  dramatic  interest  during  the 
Pacific  war.  Amidst  the  sea  of  Japanese  occupation  Macau 
alone  remained  the  neutral  spot  in  the  Far  East.  Un- 
•doubtedly  it  was  much  under  the  control  of  the  Japanese, 
but  the  Japanese  were  shrewd  enough  to  allow  it  at  least 
an  appearance  of  neutrality.  It  virtually  became  an  inter¬ 
national  city,  in  which  the  agents  of  the  different  belligerent 
countries  were  engaged  in  intrigues  against  one  another. 
After  the  fall  of  Hong  Kong  various  parties  of  the  Allied 
personnel,  including  airmen  from  wrecked  war-planes, 
escpaed  into  the  interiors  of  China  through  the  covert 
assistance  and  facilities  provided  by  the  Macau  authorities. 
Many  local  chieftains,  working  for,  or  against  the  Japanese, 
also  made  Macau  their  base  of  supply  and  so  did  the 


smugglers  for  either  or  both  sides.  But  the  Portuguese 
managed  the  situation  so  well  that  they  kept  Macau’s  neu¬ 
trality  to  the  end  of  the  war,  in  spite  of  several  serious 
troubles  and  the  constant  danger  of  being  occupied  bj’  the 
Japanese.  It  was  under  the  cover  of  this  imperfect  neu¬ 
trality  that  the  numerous  agents  from  Chunking  were 
sheltered,  and  hundreds  of  British  subjects  or  proteges 
found  a  peaceful  haven  amidst  the  storm  of  war,  that  over 
400,000  Chinese  were  saved  from  Japanese  brutalities  and 
insults,  and  that  several  thousand  refugees  were  fed  by  the 
Macau  Government.  It  w’as  a  very  dangerous  game  and 
required  extraordinary  skill  and  patience. 

With  continental  China  now  under  the  Communists 
and  the  relations  between  China  and  the  United  States 
steadily  getting  worse,  Macau  has  somewhat  resumed  its 
war-time  position.  The  Nationalist  government,  having  lost 
the  subcontinent,  still  keeps  its  official  representative  there 
on  the  alert  and  the  American  Consulate  in  Hong  Kong  also 
set  up  an  office  in  Macau  after  the  United  States  withdrew 
all  her  consulates  from  China.  The  local  chieftains,  who 
were  disarmed  by  the  Communists  and  the  K.M.T.  poli¬ 
ticians  who  lost  their  jobs  have  all  swarmed  to  Macau.  The 
Chinese  Communists,  though  they  do  not  make  themselves 
so  conspicuous  in  Macau,  nevertheless  watch  their  interests 
with  great  vigilance;  and,  having  full  control  of  the  main¬ 
land  and  islands  around  the  colony,  they  can,  of  course, 
apply  pressure  whenever  necessary. 
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The  man 
other  inventors  forgot 

This  man  is  a  small  farmer.  There  are  millions  like  him.  And  in  this  scientific  age  he  still 
works  with  his  hands  and  with  a  horse.  Like  his  ancestors  i,ooo  years  ago.  Population  is 
increasing.  Industrial  output  is  increasing.  But  Ais  output  remains  the  same.  And  that  is  u'hy, 
although  two  thirds  of  the  world  population  are  grozcing  food,  two  thirds  of  the  world  population 
are  hungry!  If  we  want  cheaper,  more  plentiful  looJ,  we  must  give  the  farmer  cheaper,  more 
efficient  machinery.  Then,  and  only  then,  can  we  hope  to  raise  the  standard  of  living. 


THE  FERGUSON  SYSTEM  HELPS  LARGE  AND  SMALL  FARMERS  EVERYWHERE 


The  Ferguson  System  of  complete  farm  mech¬ 
anisation  has  been  designed  to  meet  every 
known  farming  condition  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  Tractors  and  implements  work  together 
as  one  unit,  and  this  gives  them  greater  traction 
and  stability  without  excess  weight.  They 
are  cheap  to  buy,  cheap  to  run,  and  simple  to 
maintain.  One  spanner  does  all  necessary 
field  adjustments.  They  help  large 
farmers  because  they  do  a  heavy 
tractor’s  work  on  a  light  tractor’s 
running  costs,  and  because 


they  save  manpower.  They  help  the  small  farmer 
because  they  work  in  confined  spaces,  need  little 
strength  or  mechanical  knowledge  to  operate, 
and  can  be  adapted  to  almost  every  farming 
job.  Implements  are  worked  by  finger-tip  and 
hydraulic  control  from  the  driver’s  seat.  They 
work  faster,  more  economically,  more 
efficiently  than  any  number  of  power 
animals.  And  they  are  already 
helping  farmers  in  76  countries 
to  produce  more  food — more 
cheaply — than  ever  before. 


There  are  Ferguson  implements  for  all  these  jobs 


HAULING  •  CARRYING  •  PLOUGHING  ■  CULTIVATING  •  HARROWING  ■  WEEDING  SOWING  •  MOWING  •  LOADING 
MANURE  SPREADING  •  FENCING  •  PLANTING  •  SHIFTING  AND  LEVELLING  EARTH  •  GRADING  ROADS 
DIGGING  DRAINS  •  TERRACING  •  RIDGING  •  POTATO  PLANTING  AND  DIGGING  •  BREAKING-UP 
SUB-SOIL  •  HOEING  •  MILLING  •  SAWING  •  PULLING  OUT  TREES  AND  ROOTS  •  TRENCHING 


GROW  MORE  FOOD— MORE  CHEAPLY-WITH 


F  erguson 


Fcr^uion  tractors  are  manufactured  for  HARRY  FERGUSON  LTD.,  Coventry,  by  The  Standard  Motor  Company  Limited' 
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DANGER  POINT  IN  HONG  KONG 

by  Marc  T.  Green 


Ever  since  the  rise  of  Chinese  Nationalism  with  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek  revolution  in  1926  the  cry  of  Chinese 
chauvinism  has  been  “Take  back  Hong  Kong  !” 
Throughout  the  course  of  the  successful  revolution  and 
afterwards  placards  bearing  this  slogan  were  to  be  seen  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  Treaty  Ports. 
True,  the  Kuomintang  leaders  never  committed  themselves 
to  anything  of  the  kind,  but  "Young  China,”  the  students, 
the  Anglophobes,  and  the  haters  of  the  western  world  and 
all  its  works,  made  a  strong  issue  of  the  “  recovery  ’’  of  the 
British  Crown  Colony. 

On  that  point,  if  on  no  other,  all  sections  of  China, 
e.xcept  the  trading  element  whose  prosperity  is  inseparably 
linked  with  the  retention  of  Hong  Kong  by  Britain  and  its 
maintenance  as  the  trading  centre  it  has  been  for  100  years, 
are  united,  and  no  one  at  all  informed  supposes  for  a 
moment  that  it  is  not  high  among  the  real,  if  so  far  con¬ 
cealed,  intentions  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime. 

Hong  Kong  is  the  last  undisputed  European  hold  in 
the  Orient  north  of  Singapore,  outside  of  Portuguese  Macau 
which  is  actually  Portuguese  little  more  than  nominally. 
Therefore,  to  the  intransigent  anti-Western  Asian  it  is  a 
constant  irritant.  The  perfervid  "  student  ”  in  the  early 
days  of  the  revolution  and  the  Chinese  Communist  of  today 
raved  similarly  of  this  “  European  cancer  in  the  body  of 
China.” 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Crown  Colony  has  been 
for  half  a  century  and  continues  to  be  a  refuge  for  “  retired  ” 
war-lords,  rich  tuchans.  discredited  Kuomintang  leaders 
who,  nevertheless,  have  managed  to  get  away  with  full 
pockets,  as  well  as  vast  numbers  of  (Chinese  peasantry  flee¬ 
ing  starvation  in  a  ravaged  homeland.  Hong  Kong  has 
generously  received  them  all  and  naturally,  in  the  receiving, 
has  been  often  imposed  upon.  Yet  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  wealth  many  of  the  discredited  have  brought  with  them 
has  added  to  the  Colony’s  prosperity. 

But  it  is  apparent  that  the  position  is  now  far  from 
static,  as  it  has  been  for  a  century  except  during  the  late 
war.  Whether  the  Communists  have  any  definite  plans 
does  not  yet  appear,  unless  the  rather  ominous  recent 
activity  in  building  fortifications  just  outside  the  colonial 
boundaries  may  be  part  of  one. 

No  Ciovernor  of  the  Crown  Colony  has  perhaps  faced 
a  more  difficult  situation  that  presently  confronts  Sir 
Alexander  Grantham  who  went  to  Hong  Kong  from  the 
Fiji  Islands.  He  immediately  found  himself  at  grips  with 
problems  and  perplexities  unheard  of  in  the  relatively 
peaceful  South  Seas.  He  has,  on  the  whole,  handled  them 
with  tact,  realism  and  sympathetic  understanding.  Indeed, 
the  criticism  mostly  levelled  at  him  has  alleged  that  he  has 
been  too  sympathetic  with  the  Chinese  and  their  interests. 
This  same  criticism,  it  will  be  remembered  by  "Old  China 
Hands,”  was  directed  at  the  late  Sir  Cecil  Clementi  who 
was  one  of  the  ablest  colonial  administrators  in  British 
history.  Sir  Cecil  took  the  ground,  and  Sir  Alexander  like¬ 


wise  takes  it,  that  this  is,  after  all,  China,  though  a  British 
colonial  possession,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  native  cannot 
justifiably  be  subordinated  to  that  of  the  foreigner.  Such 
a  position  is,  especially  in  this  uncertain  and  potentially 
dangerous  hour,  justified  not  less  from  the  point  of  view  of 
expediency  than  from  that  of  humanitarianism.  For 
obviously  the  friendship  of  the  Chinese  inside  the  Colony 
w'ill  tend  to  strengthen  it  against  its  enemies  outside. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  point  is  reached  at  which  Britain 
has  to  fight  to  hold  Hong  Kong  the  possibility  looms  large 
and  sombrely  before  its  people  of  a  re-enactment  of  the 
tragic  days  of  1942,  nor  are  the  defences  much  more 
adequate  against  a  powerful  and  air-equipped  foe  than  they 
w'ere  then. 

When  Britain  recognised  the  Chinese  Communist 
Government  it  was  commented  here  and  there  that  the  real 
purpose  was  "to  save  Hong  Kong,”  but  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  recognition  has  made  any  differ¬ 
ence  whatever  in  the  Chinese  attitude  towards  Hong  Kong. 
It  is  likely  that,  to  keep  the  Communists  off  the  Crown 
Colony,  much  more  in  the  shape  of  compromises  may 
presently  be  demanded. 

Apart  from  the  weakness  of  the  physical  position, 
accentuated  as  it  has  been  by  the  necessity  of  militarily 
aiding  the  British  forces  in  Malaya  and  the  United  Nations 
forces  in  Korea,  the  economic  position  is  full  of  peril.  This 
is,  of  course,  greatly  increased  by  the  influx  of  refugees, 
the  practical  doubling  of  population  since  the  war’s  end, 
the  food-hoarding  by  rich  escapees  from  Communist  China, 
the  large-scale  black-marketing,  and  the  dangerously 
increasing  difficulty  of  finding  sufficient  rice  to  prevent 
hardship  and  p)ossibly  actual  starvation.  Today  the  main 
source  of  the  Crown  Colony’s  rice  is  Thailand,  though 
previously  some  was  imported  from  Indo-China,  Indonesia, 
from  other  parts  of  China  and  from  Burma. 

So  the  economic  peril  that  faces  Hong  Kong,  and  it  is 
a  very  real  and  disquieting  peril,  is  interference  in  some 
way  with  the  rice  supply  from  Thailand.  When  the  writer 
was  in  Hong  Kong  a  few  months  ago  he  was,  more  or  less 
officially,  informed  that  this  was  the  thing  most  feared. 
Since  then  there*  have  arisen  yet  other  grounds  for  appre¬ 
hension  in  respect  of  the  future  of  Hong  Kong,  but  the 
food  danger  has  by  no  means  lessened.  Quite  the  contrary, 
in  fact.  ^ 

All  possible  effort  is  being  made  to  keep  Thailand  out 
of  Communist  hands,  even  at  the  cost  of  supporting  a 
totalitarian  regime  there  which  is  not  popular  with  the 
people.  The  necessity  of  this  has  grown  more  and  more 
apparent,  particularly  in  view  of  the  probable  fall  of  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong  to  the  Indo-Chinese  Communists  before  very 
long. 

For  unthinkable  catastrophe  must  inevitably  follow 
hard  upon  any  serious  interference,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
stoppage,  of  Hong  Kong’s  rice  supply,  for  the  Colony  could 
be  more  easily  starved  out  than  battled  out.  So  far  there 
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is  practically  no  interference  with  traffic  across  the  boundary 
on  the  mainland,  though  it  is  one  of  the  Colony’s  night¬ 
mares  that  it  might  come  at  any  time. 

What  to  do  about  the  problem,  as  the  danger-|X)int 
unmistakably  .draws  nearer,  is  perhaps  as  difficult  a 
question  as  any  that  faces  the  Empire  today  in  its  colonial 
concernments.  Obviously,  a  defence  of  the  Crown  Colony 


that  holds  out  any  promises  of  being  successful  demands  a 
military  force  far  stronger  than  the  present  one,  and. 
stronger  than  present  conditions  permit.  The  alternative, 
then,  might  be  that  of  1942,  if  war  should  come  again  in 
the  East,  abandonment.  In  view  of  all  this,  the  state  of 
mind  of  Europeans  in  the  Colony  is  becoming  very  much 
that  of  a  short  and  far  from  forgotten  seven  years  ago. 


CEYLON’S  POPULATION  PROBLEM 


b\  Kumar  Devarajah  (Colombo) 


The  steady  increase  in  Ceylon’s  population  is  causing 
alarm  to  the  Government  for  in  the  wake  of  this  increase 
the  food  problem,  the  housing  shortage,  unemployment, 
the  low  standard  of  living  and  old  age  pensions  are  being 
seriously  affected. 

The  population  of  Ceylon  in  1871  was  2,400,380,  and 
during  the  past  75  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  177.3 
per  cent.  The  estimated  population  in  1946  was  6,657,339 
and  at  the  end  of  1949  it  was  7,423,000.  During  1950  the 
population  increased  by  230,000  representing  an  annual 
increase  of  3.2  per  cent.  Throughout  the  last  si.x  years 
the  population  has  been  increasing  at  an  unparalleled  rate 
and  should  this  continue,  then  the  present  population  would 
have  doubled  itself  in  another  33  years. 

The  number  of  births  registered  in  Ceylon  in  1949  is 
the  largest  ever  registered  in  the  Island  in  any  year  and 
shows  an  increase  of  1.2  per  cent,  over  the  figure  for  1948. 
The  birth-rate  per  1,000  for  Ceylon  is  very  high  when 
compared  with  other  countries  as  the  table  below  shows  ; 


Ceylon  .  38.4 

Canada  ..  .  26.0 

Australia  ...  ...  ...  ...  22.7 

U.S.A.  .  22.6 

France  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  18.9 

England  .  18.5 


While  Ceylon’s  birth  rate  has  been  increasing,  the 
death  rate  is  steadily  decreasing  which  should  be  of  great 
pride  to  any  country,  but  to  Ceylon  this  decrease  in  the 
death  rate  only  increases  the  number  of  mouths  to  feed  and 
bodies  to  clothe.  The  number  of  deaths  recorded  in  Ceylon 
in  1949  is  the  lowest  since  1899. 

Compared  with  Western  countries,  Ceylon’s  marriage 
rate  is  rather  high. 


Marriage  rates  per  1,000  between  1944-48. 
Ceylon  .  12.7 


U.S.A. 
Australia 
France 
England 


12.6 

9.6 
9.4 

8.7 


Out  of  the  1946  population  of  6,657,339  persons, 
1,722,099  (25  per  cent.)  were  married  by  law,  while 


another  17.7  per  cent.  (776,433)  were  married  according  to 
custom.  This  was  in  the  Kandyan  districts  and  among 
Hindus  and  Muslims. 

The  age  at  w'hich  marriage  takes  place  is  also  of 
importance  with  regard  to  the  natural  increase  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  in  several  communities  in  Ceylon,  girls  of  12,  14 
and  16  have  married  and  information  gathered  by  the 
census  authorities  have  revealed  that  girls  of  16  were  often 
mothers  of  more  than  one  child.  It  was  discovered  that 
one  quarter  of  the  girls  were  married  before  they  reached 
the  age  of  20.  Out  of  females  between  the  ages  of  25  and 
30,  85  per  cent,  were  married,  whereas  among  males  about 
10  in  a  1,000  under  20  years  were  married,  but  80  pier  cent, 
of  males  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40  were  married. 

Alarmed  at  this  increase  of  pxjpulation,  there  have  been 
many  who  have  advocated  birth-control  only  to  stir  up  a 
hornet’s  nest  among  all  the  religions  in  the  Island 
(Buddhism,  Hinduism,  Christianity  and  Islam).  Now  the 
protagonists  of  birth-control  are  advising  the  people  to 
postpone  the  age  of  marriage  in  order  to  limit  the  increasing 
rise  in  population. 

Fearing  that  she  would  not  be  able  to  feed  her  popula¬ 
tion  adequately,  Ceylon  checked  the  immigration  of  Indian 
labourers  but  the  number  so  affected  is  not  large  enough 
to  help  in  the  reduction  of  the  population.  Last  year  44,425 
Indian  labourers  arrived  in  Ceylon,  but  only  48,840  left 
the  Island  for  good  and  there  are  still  nearly  a  million 
Indians  in  the  Island,  which  has  a  total  population  of  only 
seven  million.  Although  there  is  sufficient  space  in  the 
Island  to  accommodate  another  15  million  people,  food  is 
the  greatest  problem.  At  present  Ceylon  has  to  depend  on 
other  countries,  such  as  Burma,  Japan  and  Egypt  for  her 
rice  and  although  the  Gal  Oya  project  will  help  to  reduce 
her  imports  of  rice,  she  cannot  hop>e  to  be  self-supp)orting 
in  her  staple  foods  owing  to  the  low  acreage  of  paddy  lands 
available  for  cultivation.  At  the  same  time,  new  projects 
in  several  parts  of  the  Island  mean  that  former  uninhabited 
areas  are  now  being  populated  so  that  the  day  is  not  far 
off  when  malaria-infested  areas  will  be  cleared  and  found 
suitable  for  people  to  live  in.  If  only  she  could  provide 
from  within  her  boundaries  the  food  needed  for  this  |X)pula- 
tion,  Ceylon  would  be  a  very  fortunate  country  indeed. 


i6 
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INDIA’S  DILEMMA 

hy  J.  Chinna  Durai 


There  is  no  country  at  the  moment  without  serious 
problems  of  some  sort  or  other,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  country  in  the  world  today  which  is  con¬ 
fronted  both  within  and  without  with  such  complicated  and 
dangerous  ones  as  India. 

Mr.  Nehru’s  emotional  harangues  on  "peace”  and  his 
vigorous  championship  of  Asia — and  of  China  in  particular 
— and  the  oriental  splendour  and  lu.xurj'  that  surround 
India’s  diplomats  abroad  have  given  the  world  the  false 
impression  that  the  New  India  is  a  great  force  to  reckon 
with.  VV’hatever  India’s  potentiality  may  be,  she  is  far  from 
being  a  Utopia  yet.  It  will  be  indeed  a  long  time  before  she 
attains  her  full  stature  and  the  road  to  it  is  going  to  be 
long,  hard,  irksome  and  even  dangerous. 

The  poor  people  of  India — workers  and  peasants — who 
were  said  to  have  subsisted  on  a  starvation  diet  during  the 
British  regime,  are  not  too  happy  now  as  eighteen  out  of 
the  twenty-two  Indian  States  face  a  famine  in  grains  owing 
to  floods  or  drought.  This  is  serious  enough,  but  inflation, 
which  is  now  rampant  all  over  India,  has  further  affected 
the  life  of  rich  and  poor  alike.  As  for  housing,  new  houses 
and  cottages  are  things  of  the  past  and  there  is  no  attempt 
to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the  rapidly  growing  population. 
Overcrowding,  malnutrition,  starvation  and  appalling 
housing  and  sanitary  conditions  breed  all  sorts  of  diseases 
and  add  ominously  to  human  sufferings.  Then  there  is  the 
terrific  plight  of  the  millions  of  refugees  which  in  itself  is 
a  lifetime  job  for  the  Government  of  India. 

But  these  are  India’s  internal  sorrows  which  she,  may 
well  be  expected  to  cope  with  in  time.  What  is  of  great 
concern  to  most  thinking  Indians  at  the  moment  is  her 
position  in  relation  to  world  affairs.  Mr.  Nehru  is  tossed 
between  his  loyalty  to  the  East  and  the  West.  He  more  or 
less  took  it  for  granted  that  India’s  interests  lay  in  the 
East,  and  made  strong  and  even  violent  speeches  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  East  upholding  the  cause  of  China.  He 
claimed  that  the  West  did  not  understand  the  East  and  that 
he  alone  understood  China.  What  happened?  The  China 
that  he  thought  he  understood  so  well  marched  her  armies 
into  Tibet  after  she  had  lulled  both  India  and  Tibet  by 
solemn  assurances  of  her  peaceful  intentions.  When  India 
protested  vehemently  she  was  virtually  told  to  mind  her 
own  business.  And  at  the  United  Nations,  when  India  and 
thirteen  other  Middle  East  and  Asian  nations  sponsored  the 
“Cease  Fire”  resolution  on  Korea  and  India’s  delegate 
tried  to  influence  Mr.  Wu,  both  Soviet  Russia  and  China 
'denounced  it  as  a  move  from  American  satellites.  So  that 
every  calculated  effort  of  India  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
Soviet  Russia  and  China  even  at  the  risk  of  being  seriously 
misunderstood  by  the  Western  powers  has  so  far  come  to 
nought. 

Distrusted  by  Communist  China  and  Soviet  Russia, 


mistrusted  by  the  United  States  of  America  and  misunder¬ 
stood  by  the  majority  of  the  United  Nations,  India  has  not 
only  suffered  a  loss  of  face,  but  faces  a  dilemma  in  the 
political,  diplomatic  and  military  sense  which  is  going  to 
tax  her  statesmen  and  soldiers  to  their  utmost  capacity. 

In  the  days  of  British  rule,  the  only  danger  to  India 
was  through  the  Khyber  Pass.  A  handful  of  well-disciplined 
British  soldiers  managed  to  guard  it  successfully  against  all 
foes  and  thus  ensured  peace  for  India  for  over  a  century. 
But  what  is  the  position  now  ?  Simultaneous  with  the  birth 
of  the  Republic  of  India  was  also  born  a  new  nation — 
Pakistan — which  took  its  place  as  events  have  now  proved 
as  a  thorn  in  her  side.  The  rift  between  them  on  more  than 
one  issue,  and  particularly  on  the  question  of  Kashmir,  is 
widening  and  if  this  is  not  solved  soon,  there  is  the  grave 
danger  of  open  hostilities  between  them. 

Nepal,  which  has  always  been  a  great  ally  of  Britain 
and  of  "  old  ”  India  and  whose  soldiers — the  world  renowned 
Gurkhas — have  fought  valiantly  by  the  side  of  British  and 
Indian  soldiers,  is  now  rather  perturbed  by  Indian  inter¬ 
ference  in  her  internal  affairs.  Situated  in  the  North  of 
India,  Nepal  has  been  for  over  a  century  a  bulwark  against 
any  contemplated  invasion  of  India.  Can  her  loyalty  to 
India  in  any  future  emergency  be  relied  upon  now? 

The  Chinese  invasion  of  Tibet  has  brought  mass  Com- 
jnunism  too  uncomfortably  close  to  the  borders  of  India  and 
the  Communists  within  India  are  now  delighted  with 
the  prospect  of  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  China  on  their 
behalf.  For  once  India  does  not  quite  seem  to  know  where 
she  stands  with  China! 

At  the  same  time,  Russia  has  established  a  first-class 
military  operational  base  at  Tashkent  in  Central  Asia  within 
striking  distance  of  India.  The  meaning  and  purpose  of 
this  has  yet  to  be  seen  but  as  world  conquest  is  the  aim  of 
Communist  Imperialism,  all  things  point  to  a  move  sooner 
or  later  by  the  Russo-Chinese  Axis  towards  South  and 
South-East  Asia. 

What  is  India’s  answer  to  all  this?  Her  military  policy 
and  position  at  the  moment  are  most  unsatisfactory,  based 
as  they  are  on  the  outmoded  Gandhian  principle  of  peace 
at  any  price.  It  is  in  conformity  with  such  a  principle  that 
Mr.  Nehru  has  been  harping  incessantly  that  in  the  event  of 
a  war  between  two  major  military  blocs,  India  would  remain 
neutral.  How  very  reminiscent  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  at 
Munich  and  America  in  the  days  of  her  forlorn  Isolationism ! 
While  of  course  one  bloc  comprising  perhaps  the  majority  of 
the  United  Nations  or  the  Atlantic  Treaty  Powers  may  be 
prepared  to  take  Mr.  Nehru  at  his  word  and  let  India  well 
alone  for  better  or  for  worse,  the  most  disturbing  question 
to  the  mind  of  most  thinking  people  is :  will  the  other  bloc 
that  is  gathering  such  ominous  momentum  all  around  her 
let  her  alone  ? 
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ARCHITECTS  OF  INDO-BRITISH  FRIENDSHIP 


hy  B.  Krishna 


SINCE  the  voluntary  transference  of  power  by  Britain  to 
India  on  August  15,  1947,  leaders  of  public  opinion  in 
both  countries  have  repaetedly  pointed  to  the  growing 
friendship  between  the  two.  That  is  becoming,  to  quote 
the  Indian  Prime  Minister,  Pandit  Nehru,  “enduring.” 
But  this  flowering  of  goodwill  is  not  a  sudden  growth;  it 
is  the  fruit  of  the  labours  of  some  brave,  noble-minded 
Britons — apart  from  a  large  number  of  Indians  from  Raja 
Ram  Mohun  Roy  to  Mahatma  Gandhi — who  had  selflessly 
served  the  cause  of  India’s  emancipation  ever  since  the  days 
of  the  East  India  Company. 

English  Liberalism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  parti¬ 
cularly  Burke’s  doctrine  of  trusteeship,  inspired  many  a 
Briton  in  India,  official  and  non-official.  Lord  Hastings, 
Governor-General  from  1813  to  1823,  was  among  the  first 
to  be  influenced  by  these  ideals.  He  once  advised 
the  students  of  the  Fort  William  College  (established 
in  Calcutta  in  1880  by  Lord  Wellesley  for  the  training  of 
British  civil  servants)  that  "  it  is  humane,  it  is  generous,  to 
protect  the  feeble;  it  is  meritorious  to  redress  the  injured; 
but  it  is  a  god-like  bounty  to  bestow  e.xpansion  of  intellect, 
to  infuse  the  Promethean  spark  into  the  statue  and  waken  it 
into  a  man,”  encouraged  the  growth  of  a  free  Press  and 
helped  those  who,  he  thought,  were  endeavouring  "  to  excite 
and  gratify  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  native  mind.”  He 
even  declared  in  1818  :  “A  time  not  very  remote  will 
arrive  when  England  will,  on  sound  principles  of  policy, 
wish  to  relinquish  the  domination  which  she  has  gradually 
and  unintentionally  assumed  over  this  country  (India).” 

It  was  under  Lord  Hastings  that  the  Serampore 
missionaries  William  Carey,  J.  C.  Marshman  and  Ward, 
who  had  begun  their  noble  task  of  banishing  illiteracy  and 
ignorance  from  among  the  Indians,  found  much  scope 
for  expansion  of  their  activities.  They  were  pioneers 
in  starting  colleges  and  newspapers  in  Northern  India, 
patronising  Indian  languages.  Their  Samachar  Darpan  was 
the  first  Bengali  weekly  and  their  Dig-Darshan  the  first 
Bengali  monthly.  By  writing  or  publishing  a  number  of 
books  in  Bengali,  Hindi  and  Marathi,  Carey  rendered 
invaluable  services  to  Indian  literature  and  hence  earned 
for  himself  the  name  of  “The  Wycliff  of  the  East.” 

Another  prominent  figure  of  this  period  was  the  indomi¬ 
table  British  journalist,  James  Silk  Buckingham,  editor  of 
the  Calcutta  Journal.  He  was  the  first  Britisher  to  advocate 
than  in  India  autocracy  should  give  way  to  democracy,  and 
that  there  should  be  an  elected  Indian  Legislature  of  ten 
English  and  ten  Indian  members.  He  was  also  the  first 
to  propose  entry  into  the  Indian  Civil  Service  by  open  com¬ 
petition  instead  of  the  prevalent  system  of  nomination  and 
he  even  favoured  Queen  Victoria’s  sovereignty  in  India  to 
replace  the  rule  of  a  trading  corporation  and  the  appoint¬ 


ment  of  a  Viceroy  to  act  as  her  representative.  All  utopian 
indeed  for  those  times  !  But  Buckingham  will  also  be 
remembered  for  his  setting  before  Indians  the  supreme 
example  of  how  far  an  Englishman  will  go  to  defend  the 
individual’s  liberty.  He  was  one  of  the  most  highly  paid 
journalists  of  his  time,  his  yearly  income  being  about  £8,000; 
and  yet  he  preferred  to  risk  all — and  ultimately  lose  all — 
in  his  fight  for  the  freedom  of  the  Press.  The  bureaucrats 
of  the  East  India  Company  deported  him  to  England,  where 
he  continued  to  carry  on  his  relentless  campaign  against 
them  through  his  new  paper  The  Oriental  Herald,  through 
pamphlets,  on  public  platforms,  and  even  on  the  floor  of 
the  first  reformed  British  Parliament  in  1832.  Although 
he  gained  no  great  success  in  his  fight,  the  shadow  of  his 
personality  haunted  these  bureaucrats  so  much  that  they 
always  felt  great  uneasiness,  and  viewed  it  with  great 
displeasure  whenever  his  name  appeared  in  India  papers. 

What  remained  only  a  dream  with  Buckingham,  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  accomplished  as  Acting  Governor-General 
in  1835,  although  at  a  very  heavy  cost.  He  was  severely 
penalised  for  becoming  the  “Liberator  of  the  Indian 
Press.”  The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  not  merely  condemned  his  action,  but  ungener¬ 
ously  accused  him  of  having  been  prompted  by  “  an  unwise 
desire  for  temporary  praise.”  But  Metcalfe  sincerely 
believed  that  freedom  of  expression  should  be  for  all  classes, 
whether  European  or  Indian,  and  to  deny  it  was  to  contend 
that  “  the  essence  of  good  government  is  to  cover  the  land 
with  darkness.”  In  fact,  he  unequivocally  stated  that 
"...  whatever  may  be  the  consequences,  it  is  our  duty  to 
communicate  the  benefits  of  knowledge.  If  India  could  be 
preserved  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire  only  by  keeping 
its  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  our  domination  would 
be  a  curse  to  the  country,  and  ought  to  cease.  ’’  Metcalfe 
lost  his  chance  to  become  Governor-General,  but  he  won 
the  gratitude  of  the  people,  who  built  a  public  library  in 
Calcutta  which  came  to  be  known  as  “Metcalfe  Hall.” 

The  aftermath  of  the  Mutiny  of  1857  bred  many 
revolutionary  forces.  The  withdrawal  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Press  and  the  few  other  privileges  which  Indians  had 
enjoyed  earlier  left  the  intelligentsia  smarting  under  humilia¬ 
tion.  The  peasantry,  too,  were  seething  with  discontent 
because  of  certain  “notorious  practical  grievances,” 
namely,  the  corrupt  and  oppressive  police,  costly  and 
unsuitable  law  courts,  a  rigid  land  revenue  system  and  the 
galling  administration  of  the  Arms  Act  which  discriminated 
between  Indians  and  non-Indians.  On  top  of  all  this,  the 
bureaucracy  had  completely  lost  touch  with  the  people,  and 
every  day  the  gulf  was  widening. 

Allan  Octavian  Hume,  son  of  Joseph  Hume,  the 
Liberal,  who  was  then  a  civil  servant  and  who  later  became 
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the  Father  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  and  Sir  William 
Wedderburn  were  among  the  few  Britons  who  saw'  this 
<iangerous  drift  and  realised  that  the  situation  might  "  any 
■day  develop  into  a  National  Revolt.”  Hume  had,  in  fact, 
unimpeachable  evidence  in  support  of  all  this.  Therefore, 
the  moment  conditions  settled  down  after  the  Mutiny,  he 
began  introducing  into  the  Administration  tenets  of  English 
Liberalism.  He  believed  that  “  a  free  and  civilised  Govern¬ 
ment  must  look  for  its  stability  and  permanence  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  people  and  their  moral  and  intellectual 
•capacity  to  appreciate  its  blessings.”  Guided  by  an 
altruistic  spirit  and  high  idealism,  Hume  tried  to  secure 
amity  between  the  Indians  and  the  British.  His  efforts  were 
•crowned  wth  success  in  1885  when  the  Indian  National  Con¬ 
fess  was  established.  It  was  Hume’s  best  gift  to  India, 
which  alone  went  a  long  way  in  strengthening  the  then 
loosening  bonds  of  Indo-British  friendship.  The  success  can 
be  judged  from  the  remarks  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Recep¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the  Congress  Session  in  1893,  Sardar 
Dayal  Singh  Majithia,  who  described  the  Congress  as  “  the 
^eatest  glory  of  British  Rule  in  this  country.” 

Sir  William  Wedderburn  gave  his  unreserved  support 
to  Hume’s  campaign  for  the  redress  of  Indian  "notorious 
practical  grievances.”  He  openly  declared:  “These  ill- 
starred  measures  of  reaction,  combined  with  Russian 
methods  of  police  repression,  brought  India  under  Lord 
Lytton  within  measurable  distance  of  a  revolutionary  out¬ 
break  and  it  was  only  in  time  that  Mr.  Hume  was  inspired 
to  intervene.”  Sir  William’s  was  a  noble  soul,  an  exem¬ 
plary  character.  He  had  lost  his  brother  in  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  yet  he  could  forget  and  forgive  the  Indians,  and 
even  gave  his  whole  piension  to  the  service  of  their  Mother¬ 
land.  Sir  Srinivasa  Sastri  once  rightly  wrote  about  him: 
“  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  Sir  William’s  match  except 
amongst  the  great  rishis  (saints)  of  the  land  he  loved. 
Spiritually,  he  really  was  of  India.” 

Lord  Ripon  was  another  great  friend  of  India.  His 
Viceroyalty  was  one  of  progress  and  enlightenment.  He 
understood  the  danger  that  lay  in  the  country-wide  discon¬ 
tent,  and  he  naturally  concluded  that  a  despotic  policy 
would  surely  disintegrate  the  Indo-British  relationship.  He 
therefore  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  political  reforms,  pro¬ 
minent  being  the  repeal  of  the  Vernacular  Press  Act, 
promotion  of  Local  Self-Government  and  the  introduction 
of  the  Ilbert  Bill.  The  last  was  a  bold  measure  designed 

to  permit  Indian  magistracy  to  try  Euroi>ean  offenders; 
but  it  had  to  be  amended  owing  to  a  vehement  opposition 
from  the  Europeans.  The  Anglo-Indians  in  Calcutta  even 
plotted  "to  put  the  Viceroy  on  board  a  steamer  at  Chand 
Pal  Ghat  and  send  him  to  England.”  Yet,  Lord  Ripon’s 
liberal  policy  befriended  him  to  Indians  so  much  that  when 

he  retired  he  was  given  a  farewell  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  "  which  was  at  once  the  envy  of 
Englishmen  and  an  eye-opener  to  many  of  them.”  The 
Diehard  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  exclaimed:  “If  it  be  real, 
what  does  it  mean  ?  ” 

Besides  Hume,  Wedderburn  and  Lord  Ripon,  many 

other  Britons  also  took  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
India.  They  included  John  Bright,  Henry  Fawcett,  Charles 
Bradlaugh,  Gladstone,  Sir  Henry  Cotton  and  Mr.  David 
Yule.  The  last  two  also  served  the  Indian  National  Con¬ 


gress  as  its  President.  While  Fawcett  had  endeared  himself 
to  Indians  so  much  that  in  1847  when  he  lost  his  seat  in  the 
British  Parliament  they  presented  him  with  a  purse  of  £750 
to  fight  another  contest,  Gladstone  earned  popularity  for 
his  approval  of  the  Congress  movement  and  his  pro-Indian 
sympathies.  He  once  said :  "  I  hold  that  the  capital  agent 
in  determining  finally  the  question  whether  our  power  in 
India  is  or  is  not  to  continue  will  be  the  will  of  the  240 
millions  of  people  who  inhabit  India.” 

From  the  early  twentieth  century  Indo-British  relations 
entered  a  critical  stage.  The  Congress  assumed  the  role 
of  opposition  owing  to  certain  Viceroys’  callous  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  Indian  aspirations;  and  the  opposition  became 
more  and  more  organised,  widespread  and  vehement 
as  years  passed.  Even  then,  men  of  goodwill  were  not 
wanting  in  Britain  and  India  to  act  as  bridgebuilders.  A 
number  of  Britons,  of  no  ordinary  social  status  or  intel¬ 
lectual  calibre,  fearlessly  upheld  what  was  just,  and  fought 
for  it.  Of  these,  the  three  whose  luminosity  in  the  Indian 
political  firmament  made  even  many  Indians  look  pale  and 
insignificant  were  Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  Benjamin  Guy 
Horniman  and  Charles  Freer  Andrews,  all  of  whom  adopted 
India  as  their  motherland  and  served  her  as  true  children. 

Apart  from  her  monumental  work  for  the  revival  of 
Hinduism,  Mrs.  Besant’s  services  in  the  field  of  politics  were 
great  and  many.  Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu  once  said  of  her:  “  If 
Annie  Besant  had  not  been,  Gandiji  could  not  be.”  This 
cryptic  remark  sufficiently  indicates  how  deeply  she  influ¬ 
enced  India’s  politics.  A  pioneer  and  guide  in  many  ways, 
Mrs.  Besant’s  Home  Rule  Movement  was  a  forerunner  of 
the  political  struggle  in  later  years,  and  her  use  of  religious 
prayers  to  g^jn  political  ends  was  subsequently  employed 
by  Mahatmi  Gandhi.  Her  popularity  increased  so  much 
that  she  was  interned  by  the  Government  in  1917.  The 
same  year  she  was  elected  Congress  President  in  recognition 
of  her  services,  but  no  greater  and  more  befitting  tribute 
could  be  paid  to  her  than  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  words:  "As 
long  as  India  lives,  the  memory  of  the  magnificent  services 
rendered  by  her  will  also  live.”  And  for  her  high  spirituality 
and  great  learning,  a  Sanskrit  scholar  aptly  described  her 
as  Sarva  Sukla  Sarasvati — the  All  White  Goddess  of 
Wisdom. 

Horniman,  who  also  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Indians, 

was  one  of  the  fearless  banner-bearers  in  the  Home  Rule 

Movement.  His  paper.  The  Bombay  Chronicle,  was  a 

great  support  to  Mahatma  Gandhi  during  the  latter’s  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Rowlat  Bills  and  the  tragic  happenings 
in  the  Punjab  in  1919.  For  this  he  suffered  deportation, 
on  which  occasion  Mahatma  Gandhi  wrote;  "He  has  given 
US  the  mantram,  liberty.  He  has  fearlessly  exposed  the 
wrong  wherever  he  has  seen  it  and,  thus,  has  been  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  the  race  to  which  he  belongs.”  But  long  before. 
Sir  Surendra  Nath  Bannerji  had  written  of  him :  “  He  is  as 
good  an  Indian  as  myself.  During  the  days  of  the  partition 
of  Bengal,  he  used  to  walk  with  us  barefooted  through  the 
streets  of  Calcutta  with  a  shawl  on  his  broad  white 

shoulders.” 

While  Annie  Besant  and  Horniman  were  crusaders, 
Andrews  was  a  peace-maker.  His  life’s  aim  was  Goodwill 
and  Friendship,  and  his  weapon  was  Conciliation.  He 
pleaded  India’s  cause  with  Britain,  because  he  felt  there 
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was  “  a  flagrant  denial  of  British  justice  ”  in  that  country. 
In  a  lecture  in  Lahore  in  1906  he  said:  "As  a  Christian 
missionary  and  as  a  loyal  Englishman,  I  wholeheartedly 
sympathise  with  the  higher  aspirations  of  Indian  national¬ 
ism  today.  .  .  .  The  very  constitution  and  foundation 
principles  of  the  British  Empire  are  such  that  there  is  room 
for  fullest  and  freest  development  within  its  borders.” 
Besides  his  invaluable  services  as  a  conciliator  between 
India  and  Britain,  his  fight  for  the  rights  of  Indians  in  Fiji 
and  South  Africa,  or  for  labour  in  India  itself,  was  heroic. 
The  abolition  of  the  indentured  labour  system  in  Fiji  was 
his  great  achievement. 

This  “shepherd  of  needy  souls,”  therefore  commanded 
the  greatest  respect  among  Indians,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  Fiji  they  showed  their  deep  affection  for 
Andrews  by  calling  him  Deenabandhu,  the  Friend  of  the 
Poor;  among  the  untouchables  in  India  he  was  known  as 

“Gandhi’s  brother,”  and  in  America  he  was  described  as 

■“  a  messenger  from  the  East "  who  had  "  a  plain  unadorned 


story  of  the  two  greatest  spirits  in  the  world  today,  Tagore 
and  Gandhi.”  lagore  called  him  “a  gift  of  the  Lord  ”  to 
Indians,  while,  speaking  for  England,  C.  P.  Scott,  a  foimer 
Editor  of  The  Manchester  Guardian,  once  wrote  to  him: 
“  It  is  only  through  men  like  you  and  the  spirit  which  you 
embody  that  we  shall  ever  do  our  duty  in  India.”  But  the 
greatest  tribute  he  won  for  himself  and  for  the  British  was 
during  his  inquiry  into  the  excesses  the  military  had  com¬ 
mitted  on  riotous  mobs  in  the  Punjab  in  1919, when  his 
saintly  personality  compelled  an  embittered  Indian  to  say: 
"  He  is  a  just  man.  Englishmen  are  not  all  bad,  after  all.” 

Even  today  many  Indians  carry  that  impression  with 
them,  and  admire  the  Englishman’s  deep  sense  of  justice. 
That  was  one  belief  of  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  which  sustained 
him  till  the  end  in  his  fight  against  the  British  Government; 
that  also  partly  influenced  India  in  her  decision  to  continue 

in  the  Commonwealth.  This  happy  memory  of  the  English¬ 
man  will  surely  be  a  chief  factor  in  cementing  further 
Indo-British  friendship  and  goodwill. 


CALM  AND  COMPROMISE  IN  FRENCH  INDIA 

by  Edward  Symons 


PANDIT  NEHRU'S  visit  to  Paris  on  his  return  from 
the  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers’  Conference  in 
January  provided  the  first  important  occasion  for  talks 

between  the  French  ministers  and  the  head  of  independent 

India.  One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  conversations  was 

the  exchange  of  Views  on  the  status  of  Bao  Dai  in  Indo¬ 
china.  But  the  fate  of  the  French  colonies  in  India  will 
also  play  a  part  in  determining  the  future  feelings  of  the 
two  countries  for  each  other.  This  subject,  although 
ventilated  in  Paris,  remains  unsettled.  As  one  of  the 
threads  in  the  complicated  pattern  of  India’s  external 
relations,  it  shows  in  miniturc  the  difficulties  which  have 
to  be  surmounted  in  the  changed  jx)st-war  balance  between 
Fiast  and  West. 

The  fact  that  so  little  has  recently  been  heard  of  French 
India  in  the  European  Press  is  in  itself  evidence  of  the  good 
relations  which  have  prevailed.  The  official  transfer  to 
Indian  rule  of  Chandernagore — a  suburb  of  C'alcutta — 
passed  almost  unnoticed  last  May.  So  little  has  since  been 
heard  of  the  four  remaining  coastal  areas  (Pondicherry, 
Karikal,  Mahe  and  Yanaon)  that  their  existence  has  almost 
been  forgotten  in  the  VWst.  This  has  only  been  jxtssible 
thanks  to  a  great  deal  of  tact  and  forbearance  on  both  sides. 

In  the  etablissements  de  I’lnde  themselves,  the  wave 
of  popular  feeling  which  swept  the  country  on  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  Indian  independence  soon  gave  way  to  the 
return  of  the  unruffled  calm  which  has  endured  in  these 
French  outposts  since  the  end  of  the  i8th  century.  The 
four  surviving  territories  (all  of  them  in  South  India)  live 
now,  as  they  have  lived  for  many  generations,  by  agricul¬ 
ture — often  helped  out  by  smuggling. 

In  Pondicherry,  much  the  largest  settlement,  the 


marketing  of  rice  and  groundnuts  goes  on  side  by  side  with 
cotton  manfuacture  and  the  distilling  of  rum  and  other 
potent  spirits  suited  to  the  local  palate  and  enjoying  a  con¬ 
siderable  demand  in  the  interior  of  India.  But  even  here 
there  is  not  the  bustle  of  a  large  Indian  town.  The  fort 

built  in  the  days  of  Clive  and  Dupleix  still  forms  the  focus 
point  of  the  town,  and  the  straight  tree-lined  avenues  have 
the  sun-baked  sleepy  atmosphere  of  a  F'rench  provincial 
town  in  high  summer.  There  is  little  concern  for  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  international  affairs  at  the  card  tables  and 
verandahs  of  the  cercle  fran^ais  on  the  central  square  or  in 
the  unassuming  bars  and  tea-houses  of  the  avenues.  Yet 
Pondicherry,  together  with  its  three  smaller  sisters  at  other 
points  on  the  coast,  has  been  the  object  of  much  hard 
thinking  since  the  political  pattern  of  the  ’30s  was  shattered 
by  the  outbreak  of  war. 

With  an  area  of  only  200  square  miles  and  a  popula¬ 
tion,  even  before  the  secession  of  Chandernagore,  of  less 
than  a  third  of  a  million,  French  India  has  never  been  able 
to  exist  in  isolation  from  the  huge  neighbour  on  whose 
front  doorstep  it  lives.  When  cut  off  from  France  in  the 
summer  o^  1940  its  position,  though  very  difficult,  was  not 
altogether  impossible.  It  'was  not  until  the  Japanese 
invasions  that  all  communication  was  broken  with  Indo- 
China,  the  only  other  French  possession  in  East  Asia,  but 
by  that  time  the  Indian  colonies  had  been  able  to  build  up 
a  new'  way  of  life  based  wholly  upon  India. 

Traditionally,  the  French  etablissements  drew  the 
greater  part  of  their  external  needs  from  France  by  way  of 
Pondicherry.  But  after  the  collapse  of  France  the  port  fell 
completely  into  disuse.  It  enjoys  no  natural  shelter  from 
the  land,  and  all  goods  have  to  be  unloaded  either  over  the 
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side  into  row-boats  or  on  to  a  small  jetty  inaccessible  to 
large  ships.  Not  unnaturally,  Madras  and  other  Indian 
Indian  ports  were  preferred  by  the  few  ships  entering  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  French  territories  therefore  had  to 
obtain  their  supplies  by  land.  Dislocation  was  avoided  by 
the  signing  of  a  customs  union  with  India  in  1941.  This 
logical  but  revolutionary  step — although  a  serious  blow  to 
the  profits  drawn  by  established  practice  from  smuggling 
through  Pondicherry's  free  port  into  the  Indian  interior — 
enabled  these  small  outposts  to  live  on  quietly  until  blood 
began  to  flow  back  into  the  French  political  and  economic 
body. 

As  soon  as  France  was  back  on  her  feet  she  began  to 
devote  herself  to  the  problem  of  adapting  the  political  forms 
of  French  India  to  the  needs  of  the  new  age.  The  loges 

scattered  throughout  India — the  sites  of  18th-century 
French  factories— were  ceded  direct  to  the  new  State,  while 
the  five  main  territories  were  made  free  towns  within  the 

French  Union,  with  Pondicheriy  as  the  federal  capital. 
Plebiscites  to  determine  future  allegiance  were  promised  in 
all  the  towns,  and  in  1949  the  Chandemagore  plebiscite 

gave  an  overwhelming  pro-Indian  vote  and  was  duly 
followed  last  year  by  cession  to  India.  But  sentiment  in 

other  towns  was  more  favourable  to  the  French.  Pondi¬ 
cherry  in  particular,  despite  its  recent  associations  with  the 
great  philosophical  teachings  of  Sri  Aurobindo,  had 

acquired  in  over  two  centuries  a  peculiarly  French  flavour. 

Paris  was  in  no  hurry  to  set  a  precedent,  which  might  be 
re.scnted  at  home  and  misunderstood  in  other  parts  of  the 

French  Union  by  hastening  the  final  separation. 

Enjoying  a  good  measure  of  material  support  from  the 

motherland,  the  inhabitants  of  the  etahlissements  also  have 
reason  to  wish  for  the  continuation  of  the  present  transi¬ 
tional  stage.  They  have  acquired  self-rule.  The  economic 
"blockade”  by  India,  initiated  by  the  refusal  to  renew  the 
Customs  union  early  in  1949,  has  become  less  rigorous. 


with  smuggling  once  again  in  full  swing.  And  the  mother 
country,  unwilling  to  see  French  India  left  in  the  lurch, 
has  undertaken  to  send  ships  to  Pondicherry  and  Karikal 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  Indian  supplies  since  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  trade  barriers  two  years  ago.  Almost  all  the 
costs  of  government  are  being  paid  by  France,  and  sterling 
balances  held  in  Paris  are  being  run  down  to  keep  French 
India  supplied  with  raw  cotton  and  other  essential 
materials.  Basking  in  an  unexpected  measure  of  prosperity 
thanks  to  these  new  turns  of  fortune,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  municipal  assemblies  in  the  four  remaining  terri¬ 
tories  have  voted  for  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the 
threatened  plebiscites. 

The  attitude  of  India  is  also  having  the  effect,  although 
less  directly,  of  pushing  the  plebiscite  further  into  the 
future.  The  French  enclaves  occupy  strategic  p>ositions  on 

the  Indian  coast,  but  their  frontiers  are  unfortified  and 
they  cannot  possibly  represent  a  threat  of  "encirclement” 
even  to  the  most  fevered  imagination.  Pandit  Nehru  has 

expressed  the  opinion  that  the  settlement  must  inevitably 
become  part  of  the  greater  country  "one  day  or  other.” 
But  it  is  held  in  India — and  this  can  scarcely  be  denied — 

that  the  present  prosperity  is  artihcial.  India  is  therefore 
not  prepared  to  accept  the  result  of  a  plebiscite  held  in  the 

conditions  of  today,  and  believes  that  the  French  will 
sooner  or  later  tire  of  carrying  the  burden  which  the 
etahlissements  now  form. 

Although  their  hopes  for  the  future  are  opposed, 
France  and  India  are  both  reconciled  to  the  continuance 

of  the  present  compromise  in  French  India,  however 
temporary  it  was  at  first  intended  to  be.  Thanks  to  the 
moderation  shown  by  both  sides,  this  is  one  of  the  East- 

West  problems  which  have  given  rise  to  no  crises  and  little 

tension.  Meanwhile— and  this  also  is  unhappily  rare— the 
inhabitants  of  the  contested  area  are  receiving,  not  indoc¬ 
trination  or  dacoity  attacks,  but  economic  subsidies  and 
political  concessions. 


THE  COLOMBO  PLAN  EXAMINED 

by  F.  D.  C.  Wijesin^^he  (Colombo) 


IT  is  certainly  not  surprising  that  the  representative  of 
Conference  in  Colombo  should  have  expressed  surprise 
the  United  Kingdom  at  the  Commonwealth  Economic 
at  the  comparative  paucity  of  requests  made  by  South-East 
Asian  countries  for  aid,  both  financial  and  technical.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  British  Exchequer  has  already  stated  that 
it  will  need  £6,000  million  in  the  next  10  years  to  set  South- 
East  Asia  on  its  feet.  And  yet  the  total  cost  of  the  Colombo 
Plan  is  only  £1,868  million  which  is  hardly  sufficient  for  a 
period  of  six  years. 

However,  it  has  been  realised  that  the  political 
stability  of  the  countries  of  this  area  is  possible  only  in 
conditions  of  economic  progress  and  that  a  steady  flow  of 
capital  from  the  more  highly  developed  countries  is  essen¬ 


tial  for  this  purpose.  Incomplete  as  the  plan  is,  it  is 
revealing  enough  as  an  analysis  of  the  specific  needs  of  the 
territories  of  an  area  which  includes  Ceylon,  India, 
Pakistan,  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  Singapore,  North 
Borneo,  Brunei  and  Sarawak. 

The  Plan  recognises  that  development  cannot  be 
expected  to  look  after  itself  and  that  it  will  not  take  place 
unless  governments  intervene  to  give  it  an  initial  impulse. 
Of  the  sum  of  £1,868  million,  £838  million  has  to  come 
from  outside.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  above  sum  is 
for  India,  rather  over  one-seventh  from  Pakistan.  The 
remainder  is  divided  equally  between  Ceylon  and  the 
British-administered  territories  in  the  area  (Malaya  and 
British  Borneo).  Of  the  total,  34  per  cent,  is  for  transport 
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and  communications;  32  per  cent  for  agriculture  (including 
river- valley  development  schemes);  18  per  cent  for  housing, 
health  and  education;  10  per  cent  for  industry  and  mining 
(excluding  coal);  and  6  per  cent  for  fuel  and  jwwer. 

The  planners  expect  increases  of  13  million  acres  (3^ 
per  cent)  in  land  under  cultivation,  13  million  acres  (17  per 
cent)  in  land  under  irrigation,  6  million  tons  (10  per  cent) 
in  food-grain  production  and  i.i  million  kilowatts  (67  per 
cent.)  in  electric  generating  capacity.  The  crucial  problem 
is  how  to  break  the  vicious  circle  of  development  which 
require  savings  which  do  not  e.xist  until  there  has  been 
development.  Where  is  the  finance  to  come  from  whem 
the  average  annual  income  per  head  over  most  of  the  area 
is  £20  as  compared  with  ^400  per  head  in  the  U.S.A.  ? 

Government  revenues  are  not  likely  to  increase  since 
taxes  are  already  high  and  may  be  acting  as  deterrents  to 
investment.  There  are  no  prospects  of  any  large  increase 
in  private  lending  to  governments  and  the  scope  for  direct 
private  investment  from  abroad  is  extremely  limited  until 
there  has  been  considerable  development  of  basic  services. 
Therefore  the  programme  is  to  be  financed  to  a  large  extent 
by  foreign  governments,  and,  as  the  Economist  has  pointed 
out,  it  was  drawn  up  "on  the  assumption  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  would  not  take  part.  But  everyone  at  the  Conference 
w'as  aware  that  it  could  succeed  only  if  they  did.”  In 
Pakistan  and  Ceylon  most  of  this  foreign  aid  is  required  to 
pay  for  “  developmental  ”  imports,  actually  needed  for  the 
projects.  The  success  of  the  whole  scheme  is  thus  admittedly 
“  very  vulnerable  to  changes  in  the  level  of  business 
activity  throughout  the  world.” 

It  is  this  question  of  finance  that  has  curbed  the 
planners  on  every  side  and  made  the  Plan,  to  say  the  least, 
rather  unambitious.  Take  the  case  of  industrialisation  for 
example.  No  major  industry  is  to  be  established  in  Ceylon. 
Only  minor  projects  like  the  cocoanut  oil  project,  fertilisers, 
caustic  soda  and  the  refining  of  local  sugar-cane.  And  yet^ 
economists  like  Dr.  Anstey  have  expressed  the  opinion  that* 
rapid  industrialisation  is  one  of  the  ways  of  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  people  of  Asia.  Not  necessarily 
heavy  industry  but  light  factory  industry  and  rural 
industrj'.  In  fact  two  noted  American  economists  writing 
in  Pacific  Affairs  recently  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  "  promotion  of  small  rural  industrial  units  processing 
local  raw  materials  with  simple  equipment,  together  with 
improvements  of  agricultural  techniques,  represents  one 
method  of  increasing  production,  and  hence  of  raising 
living  standards,  directly  and  speedily  ”  in  under-developed 
areas. 

Errors  of  omission  are  perhaps  more  serious  than 
errors  of  commission  in  the  Colombo  Plan.  The  lack  of 
any  reference  to  rural  industries  is  one  such  omission.  Only 
10  per  cent,  of  the  total  sum  is  to  be  spent  on  industry  and 
mining  whereas  it  is  a  recognised  fact  that  there  is  no 
surer  method  of  increasing  the  national  wealth  and  hence 
“  per  capita  ”  income  than  industrialisation. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  population.  It  is  not 
generally  realised  how  serious  that  problem  has  become  in 
South-East  Asian  countries.  The  most  urgent  needs  in 
Ceylon  are  the  control  of  population  and  the  opening  up 
of  the  land.  The  present  population  of  Ceylon  is  over 
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seven  million,  the  area  25,000  sq.  miles.  This  works  out 
at  over  280  per  square  mile  or  about  2j  acres  per  person. 
Actually  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  land  is  cultivated,  i.e. 
about  half  an  acre  per  person.  So  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population,  particularly  in  the  rural  areas,  has  to  exist 
on  less  than  one  square  meal  a  day.  The  density  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  1901  was  141.  Today  in  1950  it  is  over  280.  The 
population  has  doubled  in  the  last  50  years. 

If  the  average  family  in  England  has  been  reduced  to 
two  from  the  Victorian  average  of  six,  why  cannot  the  same 
thing  be  done  here  too  ?  America  has  a  high  standard 
of  living  because  she  has  only  50  persons  to  the  square  mile. 
South-East  Asia  has  low  standard  of  living  because  she  has 
200  persons  to  the  square  mile.  What  is  necessary  is  inten¬ 
sive  propaganda  on  the  importance  of  checking  population 
and  the  popularisation  of  birth-control.  The  failure  of  the 
Colombo  Plan  planners  to  suggest  any  method  of  tackling 
the  problem  of  increasing  numbers  is  a  grave  omission. 

A  major  difficulty  which  the  scheme  has  to  face  is  the 
lack  of  technicians,  not  merely  engineers  and  agricultural 
scientists  but  subordinate  grades  of  technicians  of  all  kinds. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  developing  countries  will  require 
between  them  in  the  six-year  period  over  1,300  overseas 
technicians  on  the  programmed  projects  only  and  that  at 
any  one  time  there  may  be  a  demand  for  500  to  750  highly 
qualified  experts  from  abroad.  Adequate  facilities  for 
education  in  the  applied  sciences  are  lacking  in  Ceylon. 
The  great  needs  of  the  day  are  for  competent  teachers  of 
technical  subjects  and  equipment  for  laboratories  and 
workshops  where  the  applied  sciences  are  taught.  The  fact 
that  there  is  only  one  polytechnic  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
whole  country  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  present  state  of 
affairs. 

Technicians  are  much  in  demand  in  the  West  today, 
particularly  with  the  growing  threat  of  war.  In  view  of 
the  high  salaries  that  will  have  to  be  paid  to  attract  them 
to  Eastern  countries,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  sum  of 
£8,000,000  which  has  been  allotted  to  the  Council  for 
Technical  Co-operation  will  be  swallowed  up  by  the  salaries 
of  overseas  experts  alone,  leaving  little  or  nothing  for  the 
improvement  of  facilities  for  technical  training  already 
existing  in  the  Colombo  Plan  countries  or  for  sending  their 
men  abroad. 

Another  difficulty  with  which  the  Plan  is  confronted 
is  that  the  non-Commonwealth  countries  have  not  joined 
the  scheme.  The  Chairman  of  the  Conference  has  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  “observers”  from  Burma,  Thailand,  the 
Phillipines  and  Indonesia  would  recommend  full  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Committee  to  their  respective  Governments.  It 
is  very  doubtfuj  whether  his  hopes  will  be  realised  and  it 
looks  as  if  the  Commonwealth  countries  alone  will  be 
insufficient  to  implement  a  plan  of  this  nature. 

Finally,  it  must  be  stressed  that  the  success  of  the 
Plan  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  reception  it 
gets  from  the  people  of  the  countries  concerned.  They 
must  be  given  hope  of  better  things  to  come  or  they  will 
not  give  the  scheme  their  co-operation.  The  methods 
adopted  by  David  Lilienthal  when  he  took  control  of 
T.V.A.  must  be  adopted  here  too.  All  means  of  mass  com¬ 
munication — the  press,  the  radio,  and  even  the  film — 
should  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 
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Petroleum  is  one  of  nature’s  most  versatile  gifts  to  man,  but  its  secrets 
are  not  lightly  won  or  easily  distributed. 

Shell  Is  making  a  major  contribution  to  progress  by  ‘shaping’ 
petroleum  to  our  everyday  needs,  and  by  providing  a  world-wide 
service  of  uniform  excellence. 

Here  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  Shell  products  available  all  the 
world  over  to  Home,  Agriculture  and  Industry. 

•  AVIATION  FUELS  AND  LUBRICANTS  •  KEROSENE 

•  GASOLINE  •  CHEMICALS  •  MARINE  FUELS  AND  LUBRICANTS 

•  DIESEL  FUELS  •  LUBRICANTS  •  INSECTICIDES 


Behind  these  Shell  products  are  the  world’s  most  up-to-date 
laboratories,  oilfields,  refineries  and  chemical  plants 
—  your  guarantee  of  the  highest  and  most 
consistent  quality. 


You  ca" 


PAKISTAN;  Bumuh  Shell  Oil  Storage  and  Diatributing  Co.  of  Pakistan  Ltd.—  KARACHI.  INDIA:  Burmah  Shell  Oil  Storage  and  Distributing 
Co.  of  India  Ltd.  —  BOMBAY.  CEYLON  :  The  Shell  Company  of  Ceylon  Ltd.  —  COLOMBO.  SINGAPORE  :  The  Shell  Company  of 
Singapore  Ltd.  —  SINGAPORE.  INDONESIA  :  N.V.  de  B.P.M.  —  Handelszaken  —  JAKARTA.  THAILAND  :  The  Shell  Company  of  Suun 
Ltd. —  BANGKOK.  INDO-CHINA  :  Societe  Shell  dTndochine  —  SAIGON.  J APAN  ;  Shell  Company  of  Japan  —  Y OkOHAMA. 

PHILIPPINES  ;  Tlie  Shell  Company  of  Philwine  Islands  Ltd.  —  MANILA.  AUSTRALIA  :  The  Shell  Company  of  Australia 

Ltd.—  MELBOURNE.  NEW  ZEALAND  :  The  Shell  Company  of  New  Zealand  Ltd.— WELLINGTON. 
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LONDON 

NOTEBOOK 


Professor  P.  S.  Gersbrandy 


Prior  to  the  publication  of  his  book 
Indonesia  (which  is  to  be  reviewed  in 
our  May  issue)  Dr.  Gerbrandy,  a  former 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Netherlands,  paid 
a  brief  visit  to  London.  In  a  short  talk 
he  gave  his  personal  interpretations  of 
the  present  situation  in  Indonesia  and 
the  prospects  for  future  collaboration 
between  that  country  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  In  his  opinion,  only  the  closest 
strategic,  political  and  economic  co¬ 
operation  could  save  Indonesia  from  a 
major  disaster. 

NEW  DOMINIONS— 
CONSTITUTIONAL  PROBLEMS 

The  constitutional  aspects  of  the 
transition  from  dependence  to  sovereign 
status  were  discussed  by  Dr.  Percival 
Spear  in  his  lecture  to  the  East  India 
Association  last  month.  He  pointed  out 
that  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon  possess 
certain  common  features  which  make  it 
practically  possible  to  treat  them  to¬ 
gether.  The  westernising  process  has 
gone  far  in  all  three  countries  and  has 
produced  criticism  of  the  past  and  a 
desire  for  change,  but  there  still  remains 
a  strong  and  passionate  desire  to  be 
loyal  to  the  old  while  welcoming  the 
new.  All  suffered  from  internal  ten¬ 
sions  which  complicated  the  process  of 
transition  at  every  step  Against  this 
background  Dr.  Spear  discussed  the 
problems  which  attended  the  acquisition 
of  sovereignty,  each  of  equal  importance 
if  a  successful  outcome  to  the  transfer 
is  to  be  the  result. 


UNICEF’S  WORK  IN  ASIA 

During  his  recent  visit  to  London, 
Mr.  Simon  Polak,  the  Mission  Chief  of 
UNICEF  in  Bangkok,  described  the 
achievements  and  future  activities  of  his 
organisation.  Bangkok  is  now  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  UNICEF  in  Asia,  an  area 
which  includes  i6  countries  (excluding 
China  and  Korea,  which  are  adminis- 
tert*d  direct  from  New  York)  The  total 
number  of  children  in  the  region  is  275 
million  and  already  ten  million  U.S. 
dollars  have  been  allocated  for  relief 
programmes.  The  aim  of  the  Fund  is 
to  institute  “  self-help  ”  in  the  various 
countries.  I'or  all  the  schemes  which 
have  been  inaugurated,  UNICEF  has 
provided  up  to  50%  of  the  capital  re¬ 
quired,  while  the  country  concerned  has 
found  the  other  50%  or  more.  At  the 
same  time,  most  of  the  schemes  started 
in  this  way  have  now  become  perma¬ 
nent,  the  Governments  themselves 
taking  over  full  responsibility  for  them 
when  UNICEF’s  aid  has  finished.  Mr. 
Polak  gave  details  of  the  help  given  by 
the  Fund  to  countries  under  British 
administration.  For  instance,  in  Malaya 
a  nurses'  training  programme  and  a 
school  dental  scheme  have  been  started, 
and  over  $20,000  worth  of  equipment 
has  been  allocated.  This  scheme,  inci¬ 
dentally,  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  this  area.  One  of  the 
main  difficulties  which  faces  UNICEF 
in  Asia  is  the  lack  of  suitable  personnel, 
owing  to  the  breakdown  of  educational 
facilities  during  the  war.  To  overcome 
this,  help  is  now  being  given  in  sending 
suitable  candidates  for  training  in  over¬ 
seas  establishments. 


PAKISTAN’S  AGRICULTURAL 
PROBLEMS 

In  his  lecture  at  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts  recently,  Mr.  S.  J.  Wright,  M.A., 
described  the  main  problems  which  con¬ 
front  Pakistan’s  agricultural  economy 
today.  He  visited  Pakistan  last  year 
with  an  Industrial  Mission  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  was  able  to  assess 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  assist  the 
flow  of  trade  between  the  two  countries, 
and  the  ways  in  which  the  United  King¬ 
dom  might  help  with  Pakistan’s  own 
schemes  for  economic  development.  One 
of  the  main  questions  which  arose  was 
how  to  raise  the  standard  of  living,  but 
the  solution,  apart  from  power  supplies, 
communications  and  industrial  develop¬ 
ment — in  a  country  in  which  roughly 
1)0  per  cent  of  the  population  live  on  or 
by  the  soil  and  in  which  both  the  main 
exports  and  the  main  raw  materials  for 
industry  come  from  the  land — lies  in 
raising  the  level  of  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion.  Pakistan,  even  under  present 
conditions,  is  one  of  the  few  thickly- 
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populated  countries  in  the  world  which 
manages  to  feed  her  own  people.  She 
exports  wheat  and  even,  as  last  year, 
rice.  But  her  economy  depends  so 
largely  on  agriculture  that,  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  world,  still  greater  accomplish¬ 
ments  are  needed. 

THE  PEASANTS  OF  KOREA 

Speaking  at  a  lecture  organised  by 
the  Universities’  China  Committee  on 
March  14,  Mr.  J.  M.  Spey,  who  recently 
visited  Korea  on  behalf  of  the  Central 
Office  of  Information,  gave  a  factual 
account  of  some  of  his  impressions  and 
particularly  his  observations  on  the 
living  conditions  of  the  Korean  peas¬ 
ants.  After  a  careful  analysis,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that,  although  the 
Korean  Communists  had  initially  won 
over  the  peasants  by  drastic  land  re¬ 
forms,  they  had  alienated  the  farmers 
by  rigid  political  regimentation  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  resulted  in  a  mass 
exodus  to  the  Southern  Republic.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  Syngman  Rhee  Govern¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Spey  expressed  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  had  been  maligned  and  that 
its  administration  had  been  as  good  as 
could  have  been  expected  under  the 
circumstances  and  with  the  Japanese- 
trained  personnel  at  its  disposal.' 


At  a  reception  given  to  them  by  Mrs. 
A.  ].  Martin,  members  of  the  China 
Society  were  entertained  by  the  Chinese 
artist  Miss  Yang  Lian-shin  (above).  Miss 
Yang,  who  studied  at  the  London  Royal 
College  of  Music  where  she  became  an 
Associate,  and  in  Paris  where  she  was 
taught  by  Pierre  Bernac,  sang  in  various 
languages,  but  scored  her  great  triumph 
with  the  rendering  of  some  Chinese  folk 
songs.  Miss  Yang  has  recently  been  a 
remarkable  success  in  British  and  French 
broadcasting  and  television. 
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TAMING  THE  OXUS 


hy  Neil  Steu'art 


THP2  turbulent  Amu  Darya — known  to  classical  history 
as  the  Oxus — is  to  be  tamed  and  used  to  irrigate  the 
arid  Kara  Kum  Desert.  Last  September  the  Soviet 
Council  of  Ministers  announced  that  the  Main  Turkmenian 
Canal  would  be  cut  from  the  Amu  Darj'a  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 
This  will  bring  great  geographical  changes  to  Soviet  Asia. 

A  scarcity  of  water  and  an  abundance  of  sunshine  are  the 
present  characteristics  of  the  Turkmenian  Republic.  As  a 
result  of  the  new  project  an  area  of  about  twenty  million 
acres — equal  to  the  present  cultivated  area  of  Burma — will 
be  irrigated  and  turned  into  crop  or  pasture  land. 

A  large  part  of  the  Turkmenian  Republic  is  taken  up 
by  the  Kara  Kum  or  Black  Sands  Desert;  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world.  On  its  fiat,  clay  plateaux,  interspersed  with 
sandhills,  grow  saksaul  bushes  and  desert  sedge,  which  pro¬ 
vide  meagre  pasture  for  camel  herds.  Here  and  there  are 
brackish  wells,  which  dry  up  in  the  hot  season.  As  a  result 
of  irrigation  and  afforestation  about  seventeen  million  acres 
of  this  will  become  fit  for  pasture,  and  will  provide  fodder 
for  cattle,  goats  and  the  karakul  sheep  for  which  Turkmenia 
is  famous.  The  lucerne  crop  planned  is  expected  to  provide 
food  for  a  cattle  population  of  two  millions. 

The  Amu  Darya,  which  is  liable  to  flood,  to  change  its 
course  and  to  undermine  its  banks,  rises  in  the  high  Pamirs, 
and  for  part  of  its  length  forms  the  frontier  between 
Afghanistan  and  the  Soviet  Union.  When  in  flood  its  fast- 
flowing  waters  carry  millions  of  tons  of  sediment  to  the  Aral 
Sea.  This  sea,  with  its  area  of  26,000  square  miles,  has 
no  outlet;  the  water  is  evaporated  by  the  great  heat. 

To  bring  the  Amu  Darya  under  control  a  dam  w'ill  be 
constructed  at  Takhia  Tash,  in  its  low-er  reaches.  This  dam 
will  supply  water  to  irrigation  canals  which  will  irrigate  a 
million  and  a  quarter  acres  near  the  Aral  Sea.  It  will  also 
divert  water  to  the  Main  Turkmenian  Canal  which,  starting 
from  the  Takhai  Tash  dam,  will  be  cut  along  one  side  of 
the  Sarakamysh  Depression — at  one  time  in  history  the 
Sarakamysh  Sea — and  along  the  old  bed  of  the  Uzboi  River 
which  is  believed  at  one  time  to  have  conveyed  the  waters 
of  the  Amu  Darya  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 

A  number  of  large  storage  reservoirs  will  be  created  to 
keep  a  regular  water  level  in  the  canals.  Two  further  dams 
will  be  constructed  on  the  canal,  as  the  level  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  Amu  Darya. 

The  total  length  of  the  Main  Turkmenian  Canal  will  be 
683  miles.  Hydro-electric  stations  on  the  three  dams  will 
generate  100,000  kw.  In  addition  to  the  main  canal,  which 
will  provide  a  waterway  for  large  vessels,  there  will  be 
745  miles  of  irrigation  and  water-supply  canals.  The  flow 
of  water  into  the  main  canal  will  be  at  the  rate  of  435-500 
cubic  yards  a  second,  which  will  reduce  the  flow  of  the  Amu 
Daiy^a  into  the  Aral  Sea  by  about  a  quarter.  As  a  result, 
the  Sea’s  level  will  fall  by  sixteen  or  twenty  feet.  When  the 
area  of  land  exposed  as  a  result  of  this  has  been  cleared  and 
irrigated,  about  750,000  acres  will  be  available  for  rice  and 
cotton  growing.  The  fall  in  the  water-level  will  also  reduce 
the  water-table  in  the  surrounding  countryside,  with  the 
result  further  large  areas  of  salt  and  water-logged  land  will 


be  fit  for  cultivation. 

The  project  will  make  available  some  3,200,000  acres 
of  land  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  annual  crop  will  be  about  ten  times  greater  than  the 
present  Turkmenian  cotton  crop.  To  process  the  raw  cotton, 
fifty-six  ginning  factories  and  twenty-five  to  thirty  refineries 
and  soap  factories  to  deal  with  the  cotton-seed,  will  be  built. 
Mulberry  trees  will  be  extensively  planted  along  the  canals 
as  a  pre-requisite  to  the  expansion  of  the  silk  industry. 
Fruit  orchards  and  market  gardens  will  be  planted  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  towns.  Forest  plantations  will  cover  an  area 
of  1,250,000  acres. 


Scientists  studying  the  plant  life  of  the  Kara  Kum 

The  construction  of  the  Main  Turkmenian  Canal,  which 
will  flow  into  the  Caspian  at  Krasnovodsk,  will  result  in  big 
changes  in  the  transport  system  not  only  of  Soviet  Asia,  but 
also  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Asian  cotton  will  be  transported 
directly  from  the  ginning  factories  to  the  textile  mills  of 
Moscow  and  other  industrial  centres.  In  return,  heavy 
industrial  machines,  grain  and  other  goods  can  travel 
through  the  Soviet  network  of  rivers  and  canals  to  the  heart 
of  Soviet  Asia. 

Preparatory  work  on  the  Turkmenian  project  began  in 
1950  and  the  entire  scheme  will  be  finished  in  1957.  An 
expedition  from  the  Soviet  Institute  of  Economics  has  left 
Moscow  to  study  development  projects  in  the  Volga-Caspian 
and  Turkmenian  areas.  The  questions  it  will  consider  will 
include  the  distribution  of  crops  and  livestock,  location  of 
new  industries,  road  and  railways,  problems  of  manpower, 
and  the  training  of  the  necessary  technical  staff. 

The  organisation  in  charge  of  the  Turkmenian  project 
has  installed  its  headquarters  at  the  oil  town  of  Nebit-Dag, 
where  large  supplies  of  material  and  machinery  are  in  the 
course  of  accumulation.  An  expedition  under  the  command 
of  the  Canal’s  chief  designer,  Mr.  I.  S.  Semyonov,  has 
already  surveyed  the  bed  of  the  Usboi  ,and  another 
expedition  has  completed  the  survey  of  the  Amu  Darya. 
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THE  EAST  AND  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION 

hy  G.  J.  S.  King 


IN  the  year  1851  the  wealth  and  culture  of  the  East  came 
the  Crystal  Palace,  which  had  been  erected  in  Hyde  Park 
to  London,  to  be  displayed  in  the  courts  and  galleries  of 
to  house  the  "Great  Exhibition.” 

In  the  main  avenue  of  the  Palace,  protected  by  a  strong 
cage  of  gilded  iron,  the  famous  Koh-i-Noor  diamond  was  the 
first  concern  of  almost  every  one  of  the  six  million  visitors. 
Unlike  many  of  the  exhibits  from  the  East,  it  had  not  been 
brought  over  specially  for  the  occasion,  but  had  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  British  Crown  in  the  previous  year,  as 
the  last  and  brightest  acquisition  from  the  Punjab,  and  had 
arrived  in  good  time  tc>  be  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
Exhibition. 

In  its  breath-taking  magnificence  the  Indian  Section  was 
the  most  spectacular  contribution  of  any  of  the  exhibiting 
nations,  whether  in  the  Empire  or  out  of  it.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  ordinary  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  were 
seeing  the  treasures  of  India  for  the  first  time.  As  Queen 
Victoria  somewhat  naively  said  during  a  visit  in  midsummer : 
"The  whole  of  the  Indian  Section,  beginning  with  the  rare 
products — including  the  splendid  jewels  and  shawls,  embroid¬ 
eries,  silver  bedsteads,  ivory  chairs,  models — is  of  immense 
interest,  and  quite  something  new  for  the  generality  of  people, 
■these  latter  articles  having  hitherto  only  come  over  as  presents 
to  the  Sovereign.” 

The  Koh-i-Noor  itself  was  the  property  of  the  sovereign, 
and  so  were  some  of  the  most  costly  of  the  Indian  exhibits. 
There  was,  for  example,  the  magnificent  throne  of  carved 
ivory,  which  had  been  presented  to  the  Queen  by  the  Rajah 
of  Travancore,  and  was  covered  with  rich  green  velvet, 
embroidered  in  gold.  There  was  a  footstool  to  match,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  throne  stood  chairs  of'black-wood,  which 
were  exquisite  specimens  of  Bombay  carving.  There  was 
also  a  series  of  gifts,  beautifully  and  costly,  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  Queen  by  the  Nawab  Nizam  of  Bengal,  "  with 
a  view  of  their  being  displayed  at  the  Exhibition,  should  such 
be  Her  Majesty’s  pleasure.” 

The  Nawab’s  gift  included  a  "  reception  seat  ’’  which 
was  so  elaborate  that  one  of  the  Exhibition  critics  observed 
that  “  of  the  beauty  of  the  tout  ensemble  which  this  specimen 
of  Eastern  magnificence  presents,  it  would  be  difi&cult  to 
convey  any  adequate  idea.”  There  was  a  state  palanquin, 
with  a  body  of  ivory  and  a  canopy  of  rich  gold  embroidery 
and  deep  fringe,  supported  upon  four  ivory  poles.  Another 
palanquin  (or  "nalkee")  was  for  night  use,  and  therefore 
was  without  a  canopy. 

Although  many  of  the  exhibits  included  in  India's  con¬ 
tribution  (which  occupied  four  or  five  distinct  compartments) 
were  contributed  by  Queen  Victoria  and  Indian  princes,  a 
greater  number  were  exhibited  by  "John  Company,”  whose 
display  included  a  magnificent  collection  of  Indian  jewels. 
In  fact  the  East  India  Company  were  awarded  one  of  the  rare 
Council  medals  (the  greatest  distinction  the  Exhibition  could 
bestow  on  its  exhibitors)  for  "  the  very  valuable  and  extensive 
collection  illustrating  the  natural  resources  and  manufactures 
of  India.” 

The  Company’s  display  of  jewels  was  exhibited  in  a  glass 
case,  enclosed  within  an  iron  railing,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  nave,  and  near  the  transept.  In  its  centre,  set  round 
with  ten  large  diamonds,  was  the  famous  Lahore  Diamond, 
known  as  "  Durria-i-Nood,”  or  "Sea  of  Light.”  Here,  too, 
were  superb  necklaces;  a  "  princely  girdle  of  gold,  studded 


with  not  less  than  nineteen  emeralds,  each  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  square  ’’  (and  with  a  row  of  diamonds  at  top  and 
bottom);  a  pair  of  armlets  with  three  large  rubies  (formerly 
the  property  of  the  Emperors  of  Delhi);  a  cannon  of  white 
cornelian;  vases,  cups,  and  bowls  of  rock-crystal,  beautifully 
transparent  and  mounted  in  gold;  and  many  other  objecta 
of  beauty,  elegance,  and  incalculable  value.  And  there  was 
a  coat  de  luxe — the  garment  of  a  Sikh  chief,  made  of  cloth 
of  gold,  with  epaulettes  in  pearl  (each  epaulette  decorated 
with  two  large  emerald  drops),  and  a  deep  border  of  rich  gold 
embroidery,  overlaid  with  pearls,  rubies,  rubies  and  emeralds. 

The  people  who  flocked  to  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
"shilling  days”  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  the  Indian 
Section  how  more  favoured  mortals  lived,  for  here  was  a  room 
furnished  in  the  style  of  an  Indian  palace,  "  in  which  all  that 
romance  has  said  of  Oriental  luxury  and  gorgeous  display 
was  more  than  realised.”  There  were  also  ivory  chairs  from 
the  Rajah  of  Vizianagram,  glass  cases  filled  with  specimens 
of  agate  and  jasper,  furniture  of  Rajputana  white  marble, 
and  a  royal  state  bedstead  from  Benares. 

Whatever  might  be  the  reactions  of  the  public,  however, 
the  official  emphasis  was  not  on  India’s  luxury  exhibits,  but 
on  the  products  of  its  industry,  as  was  shown  by  the  insist¬ 
ence  that  the  award  to  the  East  India  Company  was  for 
illustrating  the  natural  resources  and  manufactures  of  India. 
In  this  connection  John  Forbes  Royle  published  that  year 
On  the  Culture  and  Commerce  of  Cotton  in  India,  followed 
by  The  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  India,  this  second  publica¬ 
tion  being  one  of  the  Lectures  on  the  Results  of  the  Great 
Exhibition — a  reminder  that  when  Queen  Victoria  went  to 
see  the  specimens  of  Indian  raw  materials  in  July,  it  was 
Dr.  Royle  who  conducted  her,  and  explained  how  opium  was 
made  (which  the  Queen  found  "exceedingly  curious  ”). 

On  the  "  utilitarian "  side  India’s  exhibits  included 
utensils  in  brass,  copper,  and  iron,  samples  of  embossed  paper 
from  Oudh,  carvings  in  ivory,  carved  chairs  and  other  furni¬ 
ture  in  black  and  sandal  wood  from  Bombay  and  Madras,  an 
ebony  screen  from  Madras,  carpets,  matting,  machines  and 
tools  of  various  trades,  priinitive  agricultural  implements 
(ploughs,  harrows,  hoes  and  sickles),  the  products  of  the  tea- 
growers  of  India  and  Assam,  models  of  ships  and  boats, 
papier-mach^  trays  from  Kashmir,  and  a  "  splendid  assort¬ 
ment  of  arms  and  military  equipment,”  including  "magnifi¬ 
cent  matchlocks  inlaid  in  silver  or  mounted  with  gold,”  brass 
swivels  used  by  Malay  prahus,  mortars  from  Lahore,  cannon 
from  Mysore,  blunderbuss  affairs  "used  by  our  fierce  enemies 
the  Sikhs,”  swords,  sabres  and  spears.  And  there  were 
ancient  scimitars  and  shields,  coats  of  armour,  battle-axes, 
javelins,  and  even  bows  and  arrows.  Also  such  lethal  weapons 
as  shields  decorated  with  gold  bosses,  "  every  boss  concealing 
a  pistol  ” ;  double  swords  "  dividing  at  pleasure  into  two 
longitudinal  or  lateral  sections”;  and  "strange  conical  caps,” 
with  "little  knives  and  daggers  engagingly  stuck  all  round.” 

By  way  of  contrast  there  were  looms  for  weaving  cloth, 
shawls  and  carpets;  also  printed  goods,  beautiful  silk  exhibits 
from  Bengal  and  Assam,  the  wonderful  large  shawls  of  Kash¬ 
mir  and  Lahore,  the  embroidered  cloths  of  Ahmedabad,  a 
gold  embroidered  saddle-cloth  from  Madras,  and  many  other 
exhibits  which  "  quite  dazzled  ”  the  Queen,  who  was  particul¬ 
arly  impressed  by  "the  most  splendid  shawls  and  tissues.” 

Complaints  were  made  by  overseas  exhibitors  that  they 
had  received  insufficient  notice  to  contribute  on  the  scale 
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May  3— September  30 
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Thit  view  of  part  of  the  South  Bank  Exhibition — centre  piece  of  the  Festival — shows  the  underside  of  the  giant  Dome 
of  Discovery — 365  feel  across,  the  largest  dome  in  the  world — together  with  the  Shylon  which,  suspended  in  mid-air, 
will  glow  brightly  across  the  night  shy  to  sign-post  this  exhibition  of  Britain’s  industrial  and  scientific  prowess. 


BRITAIN  AT  HOME  TO  THE  WORLD.  These  words  sum  up  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the 
Festival.  Just  as  a  hundred  years  ago  Britain  surprised  the  world  by  staging  the  first 
of  all  Great  Exhibitions  in  the  famous  Crystal  Palace,  so  now  Britain  invites  you  to  a 
nation-v(ide  display  of  British  enterprise  and  progress  in  every  sphere  of  national  life. 

j . . 1  FESTIVALS  OF  THE  ARTS 

OPENING  CEREMONY  There  will  be  a  Special  Festival  Season  of  the  Arts 

;  H.M.  The  King  will  declare  the  Festival  ■  in  London  May  3 — June  30 

'  of  Britain  open  after  a  State  Service  in  ^  ,  w  •  13 

St.  Paul  s  Cathedral  on  3rd  May  1951  ;  _  7, vie  8-17 


EXHIBITIONS 
LONDON  Afuv  4 — September  30 
South  Bank  Exhibition 
May  3 — October  31 

Festival  Pleasure  Gardens,  Battersea  Park 
May  3 — September  30 
Exhibition  of  Science,  South  Kensington 
Exhibition  of  Architecture,  Lansbury,  Poplar 
May  5 — September  30 

Exhibition  of  Books,  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum 
GLASGOW  Afa>'  28 — August  18 
Exhibition  of  Industrial  Power,  Kelvin  Hall 
BELFAST I — August  31 
Ulster  Farm  and  Factory  Exhibition 


There  will  be  a  Special  Festival  Season  of  the  Arts 
in  LONDON  May  3 — June  30 
Aberdeen  Festival  .  .  .  July  30- August  13 

Aldeburgh  Festival  of  Music  and  the 

Arts . June  i-17 

Bath  Assembly . May  zo-June  2 

Belfast  Festival  of  the  Arts  .  .  May  q-jtm  30 

Bournemouth  and  Wessex  Festival .  Ju  3-17 
Brighton  Regency  Festival  .  July  16-August  23 
Cambridge  Festival  .  .  July  30- August  1% 

Canterbury  Festival  .  .  July  li-Augtis:  10 

Cheltenham  Festival  of  British 
Contemporary  Music  .  .  .  Ju’y  2-14 

Dumfries  Festival  of  the  Arts  .  .  24-30 

Edinburgh  International  Festival  of 
Music  and  Drama  .  August  ig-Septcmbsr  8 
Inverness  1951  Highland  Festival  .  June  17-30 
Liverpool  Festival  .  .  .  July  22-August  12 

Llangollen  (International  Musical 

Eisteddfod) . July  3-8 

Llanrwst  (Royal  National  Eisteddfod 

of  Wales) . August  6-11 

Norwich  Festival . June  18-30 


Oxford  Festival . July  2-16 

Perth  Arts  Festival ....  May  27-June  16 
St.  David’s  Festival  (Music  and 

Worship) . July  10-13 

Stratford-upon-Avon  (Shakespeare 
Festival)  ....  March  24-October  27 
Swansea  Festival  of  Music  .  .  September  16-29 

Worcester  (Three  Choirs  Festival) .  Sept.  2-7 

York  Festival . June  3-17 

Included  in  the  programme  are  special  events  in: 

SCOTLAND 

Edinburgh:  Gathering  of  the  Clans 

August  16-19 

Exhibition  of  i8th  Century  Books 

August  3-September  15 
Exhibition  of  Scottish  Architecture 
and  Traditional  Crafts  .  .  July-September 

International  Documentary  Film 
Festival  ....  August  19-September  8 
Glasgow:  Exhibition  of  Contemporary 
Books . June  i-July  28 

WALES 

Cardiff:  Pageant  of  Wales  .  July  23- August  6 
Exhibition  of  Contemporary  Painting 
St.  Fagan’s  Folk  Festival  .  .  Jtdy  16-28 

Dolhendre,  Merioneth:  Welsh  Hillside 
Farm  scheme  ....  May-September 

NORTHERN  IRELAND 
Belfast:  Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Show 

May  23-26 

Combined  Services  Tattoo  .  August  29-Sept,  t 
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they  would  have  wished.  This  applied  especially  to  Ceylon, 
and  as  a  result  carvings  in  wood  and  ivory  were  inadequately 
represented,  and  there  were  only  two  specimens  of  the 
island’s  inlaid  furniture  of  ebony,  calamander  and  satin-wood. 
There  were  fibres  on  view,  in  a  natural  and  manufactured 
state;  and  there  were  coffee,  cinnamon  and  cocoa-nut  oil; 
also  models  of  Ceylonese  fishing  canoes,  pottery,  agricultural 
implements,  models  of  palanquins,  and  a  collection  of 
medicinal  plants,  roots  and  seeds. 

Automatically  the  visitor  moved  from  India  to  China, 
and  there  were  many  humorous  remarks  in  contemporary 
literature,  especially  in  Punch,  concerning  the  novelty  of 
passing  from  one  Oriental  nation  to  another  simply  by  walk¬ 
ing  a  few  steps  across  the  floor  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  A 
generation  which  had  only  just  emerged  from  the  Industrial 
Revolution  was  inclined  to  be  severely  condemnatory  of  the 
"stationary”  tendencies '  of  "the  central  flowery  nation,” 
and  to  point  out  that  some  of  the  Chinese  exhibits  were  more 
likely  to  have  won  prizes  in  the  days  of  Tamerlane  or  Genghis 
Khan  than  in  the  Victorian  era  ! 

Even  the  most  censorious,  however,  had  to  admit  the 
beauty  of  Chinese  porcelain  and  silk.  There  was  a  complete 
collection  of  the  materials  used  at  the  great  porcelain  w'orks 
of  Kiang  Tiht’  Chin,  and  there  were  beautiful  bronze  vessels 
and  jade  stone  vases.  "The  Chinese,”  said  one  1851  critic, 
"  have  long  been  famous  for  their  caprices  of  invention  and 
whimsicalities  of  workmanship.”  He  was  referring  in  parti¬ 
cular  to  examples  in  the  Exhibition  of  their  celebrated  ivory 
balls—"  balls  withir^  balls  ”  to  the  number  of  a  score  or  more, 
each  exquisitely  carved.  He  admitted  their  beauty  and 
ingenuity — but  qualified  his  praise  by  adding  severely  that 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Sir, — The  article  on  "  The  Foreign  Policy  of  Pakistan  ” 
by  Sir  William  Barton  in  your  January  issue  is  of  considerable 
interest  to  those  readers  w’ho  are  acquainted  with  the  views 
of  the  writer  as  he  has  expressed  them  in  the  past.  The  task 
of  Sir  William  in  writing  on  this  subject  is  rendered  more 
difficult  than  it  would  be  for  any  other  writer,  by  the  fatst 
that  he  is  always  in  danger  of  contradicting  himself  on  tljgipe 
issues  about  which  he  formerly  wrote  as  an  Englishman  and 
about  which  he  now  writes  as  a  spokesman  for  Pakistan.  One 
cannot  but  admire  the  surprising  ease  with  which  he  over¬ 
comes  this  difficulty — one  would  say  a  considerable  one — of 
self-contradiction . 

Sir  William  says  the  Afghan  Government  "saw  in  the 
departure  of  the  British  and  the  splitting  up  of  India  a 
heaven-sent  opportunity  to  recover  what  they  regard  as 
Afghanistan  irredenta,  in  other  words,  the  country  up  to  the 
Indus.”  As  stated  by  the  Afghan  Government,  the  idea  that 
Afghanistan  has  any  intention  of  recovering  the  territory'  is 
completely  false,  and  for  the  very  reason  that  the  will  of  the 
Pakhtuns  is  to  have  an  independent  State  of  their  own  estab¬ 
lished  in  their  part  of  the  Afghan  fatherland.  So  far  as 
"  Afghan  irredenta  ”  is  concerned.  Sir  William  can  learn  from 
his  own  book,  "The  North-West  Frontier  of  India,”  that 
"  the  political  aspirations  of  the  Pathans  of  the  North-West 
Frontier — one  might  almost  term  the  country  Afghanistan 
irredenta — are  towards  Kabul.”  Almost  everyone,  including 
Sir  William  himself,  regards  the  country  as  Afghan  in  all 
respects;  it  is  not  the  invention  of  the  Afghan  Government, 
but  a  fact. 

Sir  William  tries  to  give  the  impression  that  the  prefer¬ 
ence  of  the  people  concerned  was  for  Pakistan  and  that 
Afghanistan  incited  their  demand  for  an  independent  State. 
Even  if  it  were  true  that  Afghanistan  had  "  incited  ”  them,  is 
it  possible  that  this  would  have  had  any  appreciable  effect 
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"  the  Chinese  are  capable  of  wasting  any  amount  of  time  upon 
any  triviality.”  This  hardly  applied,  however,  to  their 
carved  furniture — and  if  it  was  true  of  their  "  fantastic  and 
frequently  monstrous  ”  artistic  exhibits,  it  certainly  was  not 
applicable  to  the  beautiful  silk  which  won  a  prize  medal  for 
Yun-kee  of  Shanghai. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  Great  Exhibition  began  and 
ended  on  an  Eastern  note.  The  most  colourful  episode  in 
the  brilliant  ceremony  (in  which  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  of  Bengal 
occupied  a  place  of  honour  as  one  of  the  two  "  Special  Com¬ 
missioners”  who  had  done  more  than  anyone  else  to  bring 
the  Exhibition  into  being)  occurred  when  a  Chinese  onlooker, 
excited  by  the  splendour  of  the  occasion,  prostrated  himself 
before  the  Queen — and  was  accorded  a  place  of  honour  in  the 
procession.  Thereby  he  became  the  hero  of  the  hoax  of  the 
century,  for  he  was  not  the  mighty  mandarin  he  was  assumed 
to  be,  but  "  a  mere  sea  captain  who  brought  his  junk  into 
the  Thames  for  exhibition.” 

And  so  to  the  closing  ceremony,  in  which  the  ivory 
throne  presented  by  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  was  literally 
the  seat  of  honour,  for  it  was  used  by  Prince  Albert  in  his 
capacity'  as  President  of  the  Commissioners.  A  few  days 
later,  when  the  tumult  and  shouting  had  died,  the  Queen 
received  Sir  James  Weir  Hogg,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  East 
India  Company,  who  presented  her  with  specimens  of  the 
articles  exhibited  by  the  Company  in  recognition  of  her 
interest  in  the  Indian  Section.  The  presentation  included 
pearls,  emeralds  and  rubies,  which  had  been  found  in  the 
Treasury  at  Lahore — and  these,  like  the  Koh-i-Noor  itself, 
were  designed  to  grace  Britain’s  Crown  Jewels. 


upon  people  who  had  already  declared  their  preference  for 
Pakistan  ?  It  may  be  that  the  writer  refers  to  the  referendum 
in  which  the  only  choice  given  to  the  people  was  that  of 
accession  either  to  Pakistan  or  to  India,  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  democracy.  Half  of  the  population  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  between  the  British  Administrative  line  and  the  Indus, 
i.e.  the  N.W.F.P.,  voted  for  Independent  Pakhtunistan, 
the  voting  for  accession  to  Pakistan  being  between  50.1  and 
50.2  per  cent. 

Sir  William  speaks  of  incursion  from  the  Afghan  side  into 
Pakistan  territory.  This  allegation  has  been  denied  by  the 
Afghan  Government,  who  at  the  same  time  expressed  their 
readiness  for  an  investigation  to  be  held.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pakistan  bombed  Mugulgai  in  Afghan  territory  —  a  matter 
which  was  investigated  and  proved  to  be  correct,  and  for  which 
Pakistan  agreed  to  pay  damages,  an  offer  which  was  not 
accepted  by  the  people  whose  relatives  had  lost  their  lives, 
on  the  basis  that  blood  cannot  be  paid  for  save  with  blood. 

I  hope  that  Sir  William  will  still  agree  with  these  words 
— “the  Afghan  borderland  is  central  Asian,  not  Indian,  in  its 
characteristics.  No  apology  is  needed  for  again  stressing  an 
outstanding  fact,  too  easily  forgotten  .  .  .  India  stops  abruptly 
at  the  ineffis.” 

“  Pakistan  ”  was  created  as  a  result  of  the  partition  of 
India,  when  the  Indian  Muslims  were  granted  their  right  to 
independence,  as  were  the  Indian  Hindus  of  "India.”  The 
non-Indian  Muslims,  who  were  never  a  part  of  India,  should 
be  given  the  same  right.  It  is  the  will  of  the  Pakhtuns  to 
be  independent  and  Afghanistan  suppiorts  the  will  of  the 
people.  No  power  can  change  that  will  without  their  consent 
and  Afghanistan  pledges  herself  to  support  their  decision. 

Yours,  etc.. 

Royal  Afghan  Embassy,  R.  Pazhwak, 

London.  Press  Attachd. 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


Malaya’s  Health  Record 


According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Federation,  1949  was  the  healthiest  year  on 
record.  At- 14.2  per  1,000,  the  death  rate  w'as  lower  than 
ever  before,  infantile  mortality  being  81  per  1,000  while 
the  birth  rate  remained  high  at  43.8  per  1,000.  These 
figures  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  reduction  in  the  incid¬ 
ence  of  malaria,  and  improvements  in  nutrition,  resulting 
from  a  better  balanced  diet  for  mothers.  The  raising  of 
the  standard  of  mothercraft  by  the  teaching  given  by  public 
health  nurses  in  welfare  centres  and  homes  are  other  con¬ 
tributing  factors.  The  total  direct  expenditure  by  the 
Federal,  State  and  Settlement  Governments  on  medical  and 
health  services  exceeded  half  a  million  pounds  in  1949.  In 
addition  to  this  total,  further  sums  were  spent  on  public 
health  work  in  municipalities,  estate  hospitals  and  in  anti- 
malarial  control.  There  are  72  Government  hospitals  in 
the  Federation,  not  including  special  institutions  for  mental 
diseases  and  leprosy,  and  they  range  from  large  modern 
buildings  accommodating  over  500  beds  to  small  district 
hospitals.  The  total  number  of  available  beds  in  1949 
was  13,124,  and  204,608  patients  were  treated  during  the 
year. 


India’s  Printing  Colony 

A  new  printing  press  costing  more  than  Rs.  16  million 
was  opened  at  Nasik  (Bombay  State)  last  month  by  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Works,  Production  and  Supply.  This 
Press,  which  is  intended  to  augment  printing  capacity  of 
the  Government  to  meet  the  increasingly  heavy  demands 
of  printing,  will  in  due  course  become  the  biggest  printing 
press  under  the  Printing  and  Stationery  Department  of  the 
Government  of  India.  The  press  colony  will  cover  about 
100  acres.  Nasik’s  climate  is  suitable  for  colour  and  offset 
printing  which  will  be  an  important  feature  of  the  new 
press.  Nasik  alSo  has  the  advantage  of  being  near  paper 
mills  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  experienced  labour. 


New  Latinised  Language  for  Yi  National  Minority 

A  new  Latinised  written  language  has  been  created  for 
the  Yi  people,  a  minority  nationality  in  Sikang  Province. 
The  new  written  language  has  proved  successful  and  will 
be  tried  out  in  national  schools  soon  to  be  set  up  in  Sichang. 

The  new  language  is  easy  to  learn  and  use  and  is 
particularly  suitable  for  creating  new  words.  The  existing 
written  language  of  the  Yi  people  contains  few  words  and 
has  no  definitely  grammatical  construction.  In  addition, 
it  has  been  monopolised  by  the  priests  who  constitute  less 
than  one  per  cent,  of  the  Yi  population. 


Indonesia’s  Budget  Problems 

The  Indonesian  Minister  of  Finance  recently  disclosed' 
that  the  1950  Budget  had  shown  a  deficit  of  1,700,000,000- 
rupiahs  and  the  Budget  for  1951  was  expected  to  show  a 
deficit  of  1,000,000,000  rupiahs.  The  Minister  pointed  out 
that  Indonesia’s  present  economic  position  would  not  permit 
the  Government  to  continue  such  considerable  deficits.  For 
the  present,  more  money  had  to  be  created  to  cover  these 
deficits  and  it  was  considered  that  this  might  plunge  the 
country  into  unchecked  inflation  if  continued  on  the  present 
scale.  A  long-term  finance  and  development  plan  would 
have  to  be  drafted  as  soon  as  possible  and  the  Minister 
outlined  the  economies  which  will  have  to  be  carried  out. 
These  included  the  discharging  of  about  half  the  present 
number  of  civil  servants.  He  added  that  if  there  was  no 
increase  in  the  total  productivity  of  labour,  all  foreign  aid 
would  be  in  vain,  and  although  one-third  of  the  estimated 
deficit  for  1951  would  be  covered  by  foreign  credits,  efforts 
would  have  to  be  made  to  obtain  further  credits  from 
overseas. 


Touring  vaccinator  innoculates  villagers  against  small-pox 
(from  the  exhibition  "  India  in  Pictures,”  recently  held  at 
India  House,  London 


Japanese  Women  Oppose  Rearmament 

During  his  visit  to  Japan,  a  group  of  women  leaders 
representing  the  Women’s  Peace  Organisation,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Women’s  Society,  the  Y.W.C.A.,  the  Association  of 
University  Women  and  other  bodies  presented  Mr.  Dulles 
with  a  statement  expressing  strong  opposition  to  Japanese 
rearmament. 
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Transmigration  in  Indonesia 

Nearly  ten  thousand  families  from  densely  populated 
areas  in  Central  Java  are  to  migrate  to  South  Sumatra  and 
Central  Sulawesi  (Celebes).  Under  a  Government-sponsored 
scheme,  each  family  is  to  be  given  about  five  acres  of  land. 
Three-quarters  of  this  can  be  freely  cultivated  while  the 

remainder  is  to  be  combined  with  that  of  others  for  the 

co-operative  cultivation  of  tea,  coffee  and  other  crops. 
Although,  as  a  whole,  the  density  of  population  in  Indonesia 
is  not  too  great,  there  are  areas  such  as  Java  and  Madura 
where  the  density  is  more  than  the  land  can  support.  About 
five-eighths  of  the  total  population  of  Indonesia  live  in  Java 
and  Madura,  and  the  density  in  those  islands  is  approxi¬ 
mately  820  per  square  mile. 

Release  of  Detainees  in  Japan 


Thf  Rev.  Rather  Flavjac,  founder  and  director  of  the 

Foundation  of  Bethany  with  small  children  at  the  New 

Nazareth  Orphanage,  Tokyo,  The  Foundation  has  been 

p^htmg  tuberculosis  in  Japan  for  the  last  20  years. 

Asian  Studies  in  Australia 

An  Adelaide  anthropologist.  Mr.  Norman  Tindale, 
recently  stated  that  every  University  in  Australia,  and 
perhaps  every  high  school,  should  teach  special  courses  in 
Malayan,  Chinese,  Indian  and  other  Asian  languages,  as 
well  as  Asian  philosophy,  literature  and  history.  In  his 
opinion,  there  should  be  many  teachers  of  the  languages  of 
Asia  and  thousands  of  Australians  should  be  trained  in  the 
oriental  way  of  thought  so  that  there  could  be  a  free 
•exchange  of  ideas. 

presents 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  WRITING 

No.  1.  Prehistoric  picture  writing 


It  is  now  anticipated  that  the  majority  of  the  22.000 

wartime  labour  leaders  and  7,000  professors  and  teachers 

purged  shortly  after  the  surrender  for  their  collaboration 

with  the  Japanese  militarists  will  be  reinstated  and  allowed 
to  return  to  public  life.  It  is  thought  that  this  will  be  the  . 
prelude  to  a  large-scale  reinstatement  of  former  political 
and  military  leaders,  on  which  Mr.  Dulles  and  Mr.  Yoshida 
were  reported  to  have  reached  agreement.  No  difficulty 
is  expected  by  the  Government  in  reinstating  the  labour 
leaders,  who  have  been  the  nucleus  of  the  war-time  Right- 
wing  unions  such  as  the  Industrial  Patriotic  League  and 
the  Maritime  Patriotic  League,  as  they  had  not  been  purged 
under  a  Potsdam  directive  but  under  a  joint  ordinance 
issued  by  the  Ministries  of  Welfare,  Transport  and  Home 
Affairs,  on  verbal  instructions  from  SCAP.  A  leading 
Japanese  newspaper  hailed  the  Government’s  move  to 
reinstate  these  labour  and  educational  leaders  as  "wise 
and  timely”  as  it  would  "strengthen  the  Japanese  people’s 
resistance  to  Communism  ”  which  at  present  is  active 

among  Japanese  students  and  workers.  The  move  was 
also  welcomed  in  view  of  “  the  need  of  men  of  high  calibre 

in  reconstructing  national  economy.” 


Thousands  of  years  ago  primitive 
man  felt  the  urge  to  record  the 
things  he  saw  around  him  by 
means  of  simple  pictures  scratched  on 

the  walls  of  caves.  Examples  arc 
still  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  world. 

His  tools  were  crude  by  modern 

standards,  and  doubtless  consisted  of 
sharp  flints  or  stones  to  cut  into  the 
surface  of  the  softer  rock.  How 
different  it  is  today  when  the  invention 
of  the  Biro  ballpoint  pen  makes 
recording  in  words  or  pictures  so 
quick,  so  easy  and  so  perfectly  clear. 
Are  you  using  a  Biro — the  modern 
way  of  writing  and  the  best  ? 


nil 


the  ballpoint  pen 
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WIDE  SERVICE 
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UNESCO  Investigates  Educational  Needs 

To  obtain  first-hand  information  about  the  needs  of 
India,  Burma  and  Indonesia,  Mr.  William  C.  Collings,  of 

the  Rehabilitation  Service,  UNESCO,  is  now  touring  these 
countries.  By  visiting  adult  and  fundamental  education 
projects,  community  centres,  universities  and  other  institu¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Collings  will  collect  data  on  urgent  requirements 
—laboratory  equipment,  textbooks  and  technical  books, 
audio-visual  aids, and  teaching  materials  for  handicapped 
children.  These  needs  will  be  reported  to  UNESCO  Head¬ 
quarters  in  Paris  to  be  met  either  through  the  UNESCO 
Gift  Coupon  Scheme,  or  other  Rehabilitation  Service 
Campaigns.  In  India  Mr.  Collings  will  visit  fundamental 
adult  education  centres.  In  Burma  the  investigation  will 
include  a  visit  to  the  Burma  Mass  Educational  Committee’s 
Model  Village  Project  in  Rangoon,  an  experiment  in  mass 
education  over  a  fixed  area.  The  three-man  UNESCO 
Educational  Mission  already  working  in  Burma  will  be  con¬ 
sulted  in  connection  with  current  needs.  At  Djakarta, 
Indonesia,  where  a  UNESCO  Field  Science  Co-operation 
Office  has  just  been  set  up,  the  special  needs  of  scientific 
institutions  will  be  examined. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  •  USA  •  BERMUDA  •  CANADA 

WEST  INDIES  •  CENTRAL  &  SOUTH  AMERICA 
middle:  east  •  west  Africa  •  east  Africa 
SOUTH  AFRICA  •  PAKISTAN  •  INDIA  •  CEYLON 

AUSTRALIA  •  NEW  ZEALAND  •  FAR  EAST  •  JAPAN 


Free  advice  and  information  available 
on  request  from  your  local  B.O.A.C. 
Appointed  Agent  or  any  B.O.A.C. 

Office.  Early  reservation  advisable. 


BRITISH  BY 


« 


BRITISH  OVERSEAS  AIRWAYS  CORPORATION  IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH  QANTAS  EMPIRE 
AIRWAYS  LIMITED,  SOUTH  AFRICAN  AIRWAYS  AND  TASMAN  EMPIRE  AIRWAYS  LIMITED 
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"  To  all  who  are  interested  in  Middle  Eastern  oil.  Sir 
Olaf  Caroe’s  analysis  is  strongly  recommended.” 

— The  Financial  Times. 

Wells  of  Power 

The  Oilfields  of  South-Western  Asia 
,  A  Regional  and  Global  Study 

By  SIR  OLAF  CAROL 

•  with  a  Foreword  by  Lionel  Curtis 

;  ‘‘  We  have  long  wanted  a  view  of  the  East  through 

j  Eastern  eyes,  an  explanation  of  the  soul  of  Islam  and 

the  fears  and  far-reaching  changes  that  are  taking 
place  there.  .  .  .  Sir  Olaf  is  well  iiualified  to  tell 
t  this  story  and  assess  the  importance  of  contemporary 
1  events.  .  .  .  This  excellent  book — a  brilliant,  lucid 
f  summary  of  the  contemporary  scene.” 

I  — Public  Opinion. 

“  A  book  which  cannot  be  overlooked.” 

— The  Spectator. 

I  MACMILLAN  AND  CO..  LTD. 

j 

I  St.  Martin’s  Street  -  -  London.  W.C.2 


PITMAN 


TELEPHONY  (2vols.) 

By  J.  Atkinson,  A.M.I.E.E.; 
Area  Engineer,  Post  Office 
Engineering  Dept.  The 
standard  textbook  for  post 
office  engineers  and  students. 
With  over  1500  illustrations. 
Vol.  I  (Oeneral  Principles 
and  Manual  Exchange  Sys¬ 
tems),  35/-  net.  Vol.  II 
(Automatic  Exchange  Sys¬ 
tems),  50/-  net. 


THEORY  OF 
STRUCTURES 

By  H.  W.  Coultas,  M.Sc. 
(B’ham),  B.Sc.  (Leeds), 
M. I. Struct. E.,  etc.  A  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  this  standard 
textbook  for  Degree  and 
professional  students.  Third 
Edition.  20/-  net. 


INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRI- 
CAL  PLANT  MAINTEN. 
ANCE 

By  E.  G.  Anness,  M.I.E.E., 
Chartered  Electrical  Engin-' 
eer.  Deals  fully  with  d.c. 
and  a.c.  motors  and  their 
associated  control  and  pro¬ 
tective  gear,  etc.  88  illus¬ 
trations.  27/6  net. 


TRANSFORMERS 

By  F.  C.  Connelly,  Ph.D., 
A.M.I.E.E.,  A.  R.  C.  S. 
D.I.C.  A  guide  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  design  of  trans¬ 
formers  used  in  light  elec¬ 
trical  and  radio  equipment. 
179  illustrations.  35/-  net. 
PLASTICS  MOULDING 
ENGINEERING 
By  M.  Freund,  Dipl.Ing., 
M.I.Mech.E.,  Consulting  En¬ 
gineer.  An  up-to-date  study 
of  engineering  principles  and 
practice  in  the  plastics  in¬ 
dustry.  Over  200  illustra¬ 
tions.  45/-  net. 
REFRIGERATION 
By  R.  A.  Collacott,  B.Sc., 
A.M.I.Mar.E.  Gives  up-to- 
date  information  on  the 
princifiles  embodied  in  com¬ 
mercial  and  domestic  re¬ 
frigerating  equipment  of  all 
kinds.  Seconil  Edition.  26 
illustrations.  6/-  net. 
ADVANCED  SURVEYING 
By  Alex  M.  Jameson,  M.Sc., 
M.Inst.C.E.  This  is  a  stand¬ 
ard  work  for  Degree  and 
professional  students.  It 
deals  fully  with  modem  in¬ 
struments  and  methods  of 
surveying,  21/-  net. 


Published  by 

SIR  ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS  Ltd., 
Parker  Street,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2 


BOOKS  on  the 


The  Making  of  Greater  India  by  H.  G.  Quaritch  Wales, 

Ph.D.,  Litt.D.  {Bernard  Quaritch.  25s.) 

Ever  since  travel  and  photography  allowed  a  compara¬ 
tive  survey  of  the  monuments  of  Burma  and  Siam,  Cam¬ 
bodia  and  Champa  and  Indonesia,  it  has  been  obvious  that 
in  spite  of  the  acceptance  of  Buddhism  and  Hinduism  build¬ 
ings  in  those  countries  possessed  distinctive  styles  not  to  be 
traced  to  Indian  models.  At  first  there  was  a  vague  im¬ 
pression  that  the  peoples  of  South-East  Asia  had  learnt 
from  India  to  build  in  stone  and  later  had  altered  Indian 
designs  after  the  pattern  of  their  own  houses,  physical  types 
and  dress,  often  as  in  East  Java  for  the  worse.  Of  recent 
years,  however,  French  and  Dutch  prehistorians  have 
stressed  the  importance  of  a  previous  megalithic  culture; 
Heine-Geldern  and  Pryluski  detected  the  widespread 
diffusion  of  the  Sumerian  ziggurat  or  pyramid  (and  of  its 
Indian  successor  Mount  Meru);  M.  Golobeuw  discovered  a 
hitherto  unknown  but  fruitful  style  of  art,  the  Dongsonian, 
whose  motifs  so  remarkably  like  the  Celtic  occur  from  Yun¬ 
nan  to  New  Guinea;  and  Jr.  J.  L.  Moens,  an  engineer  at 
Djokjakarta,  revealed  that  what  had  been  regarded  as  the 
sculptured  figures  of  Hindu  gods  were  actually  Javanese 
rulers  portrayed  as  incarnations  of  those  deities.  All  these 
investigations  prepared  the  way  for  a  new  and  comparative 
survey  of  the  monuments  of  South-East  Asia  and  that  sur¬ 
vey  Dr.  Quaritch  Wales  here  gives  us.  His  book  not  only 
presents  in  English  the  evidence  scattered  in  French  and 
Dutch  journals,  but  is  the  first  attempt  at  a  close  definition 
of  the  components  of  the  various  styles  of  architecture  in 
what  with  some  exaggeration  has  been  termed  Greater 
India;  and  the  originality  as  well  as  the  novelty  of  the 
book’s  conteftts  make  it  what  Matthew  Arnold  would  have 
called  a  point  de  repere,  indispensable  for  the  historian  and 
ethnographer  as  well  as  the  student  of  art. 

The  author  distinguishes  three  main  types  of  art  in  the 
area.  There  is  the  Khmer  begotten  by  Indian  influence 
on  the  Older  Megalithic.  There  is  the  Indo-Javanese,  whose 
earlier  components  are  the  Older  and  Younger  Megalithic, 
the  Dongsonian  and  Han.  And  there  is  the  Cham,  whose 
components  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Indo-Javanese 
minus  the  Older  Megalithic. 

Chapter  7  on  the  Khmer  style  is  perhaps  the  most  bril¬ 
liant.  Dr.  Wales  has  discovered  the  pyramid  shrine  in 
Cambodia  long  before  802,  when  M.  Stern  though  it  was 
introduced  from  Java.  For  in  the  Wat  Phu  temple,  as  in 
a  sanctuary  on  Java's  Yang  plateau,  he  sees  a  typical 
megalithic  mountain  terraced  structure  set  below  a  sacred 
spring  that  fertilised  the  fields,  symbolic  marriage  (he  sug¬ 
gests)  of  the  earth’s  goddess  originally  with  a  local  ancestral 
god  and  later  with  Siva.  With  this  identification  before  him 
the  reader  will  be  able  to  follow  Dr.  Wales’  discovery  of  the 
Babylonian  ziggurat  as  the  basis  of  so  much  of  the  Indian- 
ised  architecture  of  the  Khmers.  One  may  wonder,  perhaps, 
if  a  far  more  appropriate  bridegroom  for  the  earth  goddess 
would  not  be  Father  Sky  alias  Father  Water,  who  in  South- 
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East  Asia  was  succeeded  by  Siva  in  the  role  of  mountain-lord 
and  sun  god  ?  Such  a  hypothesis  would  explain  the  sanctity 
of  the  spring  and  the  absence  of  a  menhir.  One  may  won¬ 
der,  too,  if  the  serpent-rainbow  bridge,  identified  by  Dr. 
Wales  at  Angkor  Thom,  is  realty  an  Indian  theme.  It  is  a 
far-spread  myth,  derived  probably  by  the  aborigines  of 
Malaya  from  Cambodia  when  it  was  Fu-nan  but  common 
among  Mongolian  and  Turki  tribes,  whose  language  appar¬ 
ently  provided  the  Greeks  with  a  word  for  bridge,  a  word 
used  in  Demeter  bridge  ritual  and  translated  into  the  Latin 
Pontifex  as  a  title  first  for  Augustus  Caesar  and  later  for  the 
Popes.  The  Indian  Garuda,  that  fights  the  serpent,  may 
have  been  the  river-spirit  who  in  folk-lore  always  resents 
the  trespass  of  the  bridge-builder.  Such  speculations,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  affect  Dr.  Wales’  main  conclusions. 

In  a  short  review  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
sample  this  excellent  book.  An  Index  would  have  helped 
one  to  refer  back  to  pages  dealing  with  the  various  styles 
and  the  various  buildings. 

R.  O.  WiNSTEDT 

While  Memory  Serves  by  LlEUT. -GENERAL  SiR  FRANCIS 

Tuker,  K.C.I.E.,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  O.B.E.  {Cassell.  25s.) 

This  account,  written  with  the  intimate  contemporary^ 
knowledge  in  possession  of  the  G.o.C.  in  C.  Eastern  Com-  * 
mand  and  dealing  in  the  main  with  communal  problems  in 
that  Command  from  the  beginning  of  1946  to  the  autumn 
of  1947  is  far  more  than  a  diary  of  contemporary  events. 

It  is  a  highly  valuable  study  before  History  of  the  underly¬ 
ing  causes  leading  to  the  Calcutta  riots  and  killings  of 
February  and  August,  1946,  respectively,  and  of  subsequent 
disturbances  in  and  adjoining  the  area  of  which  General 
Tuker  was  the  military  commander.  But  the  book  probes 
far  deeper  than  this.  It  seems  possible  that  the  world  will 
never  know  the  truth  about  the  divergent  policies  which 
led  to  the  replacement  of  Lord  Wavell  by  Lord  Mountbatten 
as  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of  India.  But,  reading 
between  the  lines,  it  seems  clear  that  the  author,  with  a  far 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  India,  her  peoples,  and  her 
problems  than  could  possibly  be  possessed  by  either  of  these 
distinguished  soldier-statesmen,  has  very  grave  doubts  that 
the  British  Cabinet  were  not  guilty  of  an  unworthy  derelic¬ 
tion  of  their  responsibility  to  the  common  peoples  of  India 
before  all  possible  steps  greatly  to  minimise  if  not  prevent 
the  Punjab  massacres  of  1947  were  taken.  While  recognis¬ 
ing  that  from  the  beginning  of  1947  onwards  the  British  had 
no  alternative,  even  had  they  desired  one,  to  "quitting” 
India,  it  seems  plain  that,  once  the  division  of  the  sub¬ 
continent  into  two  antagonistic  States  was  accepted,  the 
necessary  reorganisation  of  the  Army,  the  only  stable  factor 
capable  of  police  action  on  a  large  scale,  should  have  been 
completed  before  partition  was  attempted.  While  in  no 
way  veneering  such  cracks  as  did  appear  before  reorganisa¬ 
tion  was  complete,  for  which  indecision  and  dilatoriness  at 
the  highest  levels  was  largely  to  blame,  the  tribute  paid  to 
the  "  old  school  tie  ”  traditions  of  the  Indian  Army  is  as  re- 
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This  book  contains  the  text  of  seven  lectures 
describing  the  social  and  political  divisions  of  the 
peoples  of  India,  Pakistan,  and  Ceylon — race, 
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Ceylon  and  India  have  sought  to  overcome  these 
difficulties.  Finally,  it  discusses  the  relations  of 
the  three  countries  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  and  the  reasons  for  their  different  attitudes 
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self-government.  .  .  .’ 
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markable  as  deserved.  In  his  chapter  “  Partition  as  prac¬ 
tical  politics”  the  views  of  Indians  themselves  on  the  de¬ 
terioration  in  the  standard  of  probity  in  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ments  speak  eloquently  of  the  palsy  which  bid  fair  to 
paralyse  civil  administration  and  emphasise  General  Tuker’s 
contention  that  the  army  was  not  sufficiently  recognised  as 
the  stabilising  factor  it  might  have  been  and  was  not  used 
to  the  best  purpose  until  too  late. 

The  book  contains  much  light  on  the  Punjab  massacres 
as  narrated  by  General  Tuker’s  observers  and  others,  both 
British  and  Indian.  To  the  neophyte  in  matters  of  the 
Indian  caste  system  Appendix  I  will  prove  invaluable,  while 
Appendix  IX  is  of  particular  current  interest  in  view  of  the 
Chinese  invasion  of  Eastern  Tibet. 

J.  R.  Hartwell 

Five  Thousand  Years  of  Pakistan  by  R-  E.  M.  Wheeler 

{Christopher  Johnson,  31s.  bd.). 

In  his  introductory  remarks  the  author  says  that  the 
title  of  this  book  is  "  a  wilful  paradox,  but  contains  a  funda¬ 
mental  truth.”  It  must  be  protested,  however,  that  the 
choice  of  such  a  title  is  surprising  as  the  paradox  is  mis¬ 
leading  and  the  fundamental  truth  hidden.  The  new  state 
of  Pakistan  has  inherited  within  its  borders  archaeological 
remains  which  date  back  five  thousand  years,  and  a  more 
accurate  title  would  have  given  a  better  impression  of  what 
is  a  most  scholarly  and  important  book. 

Beginning  with  a  survey  of  the  climatic  changes  that 
have  evidently  taken  place  both  in  West  and  in  East  Pakis¬ 
tan  during  these  millennia — there  is  evidence  that  the  Indus 
Valley  civilisation  enjoyed  a  far  damper  climate  and  more 
fertile  soil  for  its  rich  agriculture  than  exists  today — the 
author  goes  on  to  describe  the  earliest  man-made  imple¬ 
ments  found  in  the  countiy’.  These  are  the  crudely  chipped 
stone  tools  of  the  glacial  and  inter-glacial  periods  of 
Northern  India,  which  are  chiefly  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
River  Sohan  (Soan).  Some  of  these  may  date  as  far  back* 
in  time  as  500,000  years  ago. 

This  "Sohan  Culture”  has  features  so  similar  to  other 
flaked-stone  tool  cultures  that  it  would  be  of  infinite  value 
to  archaeologists  the  world  over  if  first-hand  evidence  such 
as  the  skeletons  of  the  makers  of  these  simple  stone  imple¬ 
ments  were  to  be  found  among  the  river-terraces  of  the 
West  Punjab  and  the  Frontier  Province. 

Before  4,000  B.C  the  people  of  the  West  Pakistan 
plateau  were  still  living  in  the  Stone  Age,  but  by  3,000  B.C. 
copper  and  tin  were  known  and  their  alloy,  bronze,  so  that 
the  Stone  Age  gradually  gave  place  to  a  Bronze  Age  as  else¬ 
where.  "  But,”  writes  the  author,  “  iron  was  still  unknown 
and  even  considerably  later  than  3,000  B.C.  many  com¬ 
munities  were  still  too  poor  or  too  unenterprising  to  make 
any  extensive  use  of  copper  or  bronze,  and  the  great 
majority  of  their  implements  remained  of  the  traditional 
stone,  wood,  bone  or  horn.”  All  this  leads  to  the  gradual 
shaping  of  a  picture  of  small  scattered  societies  or  groups 
living  in  village  communities  and  with  their  own  charac¬ 
teristic  pottery,  figurines  and  implements,  which  imme¬ 
diately  ante-dated  the  great  riverine  cities  of  the  Indus 
Valley  civilisation.  Recent  excavations  and  archaeological 
scrutiny  are  revealing  certain  features  of  these  early  com¬ 
munities  which,  when  found  at  Mohenjodaro  and  Harappa, 
had  previously  baffled  archaeologists. 


But  these  small  cultures — these  groups  of  tribal  settlers 
or  nomadic  herdsmen,  who  built  their  hearths  and  shaped 
their  pots  and  their  crude  funerary  figurines — could  not  by 
themselves  have  developed  the  highly-organised  and  inte¬ 
grated  city-status  of  the  Indus  Valley  civilisation.  There 
must  have  been  some  impetus  from  outside,  and  that 
impetus  evidently  came  from  the  centre  of  a  similar  civilisa¬ 
tion — Mesopotamia.  Professor  Wheeler  writes:  — 

"  In  spite  of  their  differences  and  detachment  from  the  con¬ 
temporary  (and  older)  cities  of  Mesopotamia,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  civic  idea  was  an  absolutely  independent  invention  of  the  Indus 
folk.  And  here  it  is  perhaps  jwssible  to  find  a  useful  analogy  in 
the  fully  historical  period.  When  Islam  came  to  Pakistan  and 
India  from  the  West,  it  brought  with  it  the  idea  of  mosque  atid 
tomb,  the  ideas  of  the  rhythmic  triple  iwan,  the  emphatic  dome, 
the  minaret.  But  India,  while  adopting  these  ideas,  adapted 
them  to  her  traditions.  She  accepted  but  transmuted.  And  for 
a  demonstration  of  this  process,  we  have  only  to  compare  the 
Isfahan  of  Shah  Abbas  with  the  almost  contemjxirary  Fathpur 
Sikri  of  Akbar  the  Great;  the  one  completely  and  soberly  Persian, 
the  other  touched  with  the  fantasy  of  the  jungle.  So  also,  we 
may  suppose,  in  the  third  millennium  B.C,,  India  (Pakistan) 
received  from  Mesopotamia  the  already  established  idea  of  city- 
life  or  civilisation,  but  transmuted  that  idea  into  a  mode  sub¬ 
stantially  new  and  congenial  to  her.” 

The  Indus  Valley  script  still  remains  undeciphered  and 
Pakistan  has  much  for  her  archa'ologists  and  historians  to 
do.  She  has  inherited  a  rich  store  of  beauty  to  be  preserved 
in  mosque  and  fort,  tomb  and  palace  and  garden,  but  in 
the  great  sites  of  the  ancient  world  she  has  inherited  a  vast 
responsibility. 

Winifred  Holmes 

La  Chine:  du  Nationalisme  au  Communisme  by  Jean- 

Jacques  Brieux  [Paris:  Editions  du  Seuil) 

L’Inde  devant  L’Orage  by  TiBOR  Mende  [Paris:  Editions 
du  Seuil) 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Parts  3  and  4,  1950 
[Published  by  the  Society.  15s.) 

M.  Brieux  began  his  trip  to  China  in  1945  to  see  for 
himself  what  hopes  there  might  be  for  a  solution  of  the 
perennial  China  problem.  He  begins  his  magnificent  survey 
with  a  brief  resume  of  the  China  of  yesterday;  he  goes  on 
to  a  massive  and  detailed  examination  of  Nationalism  and 
its  achievements  and  errors  under  Chiang  Kai-shek.  He 
then  explains  the  success  of  the  Communists  and  outlines 
his  hopes  for  the  future,  based  on  his  recent  observations 
and  the  pattern  of  what  China  has  been  in  the  past.  The 
whole  w'ork  is  filled  with  that  freshness  and  keen  judgment 
we  have  come  to  expect  from  the  trained  French  observer. 

M.  Mende  seems  to  live  too  much  in  the  India  that  was 
rather  than  in  the  India  w’hich,  he  now  suspects,  is  about 
to  tread  in  the  foosteps  of  China.  He  has  much  to  record 
of  talks  with  a  variety  of  people;  he  conveys  the  idea  at 
times  that  he  feels  himself  the  authorised  spokesman  of  a 
non-vocal  submerged  people.  There  is  much  stark  realism 
in  the  book;  the  over-sensitive  w'ill  be  distressed  here  and 
there  by  a  frankness  little  removed  from  physical  assault. 

There  is  something  for  every  student  in  the  most  recent 
issue  of  R.A.S.  Journal.  H.  Goetz  continues  his  series  of 
masterpieces  of  Oriental  art  and  other  papers  deal  with  a 
Muslim  tombstone,  Arabian  musical  instruments,  historical 
questions,  and  Tibetan  folk-lore.  There  is  a  heavy  review 
section  giving  brief  assessments  of  recent  Oriental  publica¬ 
tions  and  of  Western  books  on  the  East. 

Neville  Whymant 
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Afghanistan  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Kerr  Fraser-Tytler  {Oxford 

University  Press.  21s.) 

So  many  of  the  books  that  have  been  written  about 
Afghanistan  have  been  spoilt  by  prejudice  either  in  favour 
of,  or,  more  usually,  against  the  Afghan  rulers  and  people 
that  the  appearance  of  one  that  is  distinguished  for  its  fair- 
mindedness  and  understanding  of  the  country  is  particularly 
to  be  welcomed.  Sir  Kerr  Fraser-Tytler  has  served  for 
thirty  years  either  in  the  country  or  on  its  borders  and  is 
thus  peculiarly  well  qualified  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 
His  reliable  and  authoritative  account  of  this  little-known 
country  appears  at  an  opportune  moment,  when  Afghanis¬ 
tan,  in  common  with  other  territories  bordering  on  Com¬ 
munist  Asia,  has  a  special  international  significance  as  an¬ 
other  potential  victim  of  Communist  imperialism. 

The  task  of  writing  the  story  of  Afghanistan  has  ahvays 
been  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Afghans  do  not  emerge 
as  such  in  history  until  the  sixteenth  century,  while  the 
name  Afghanistan  is  little  more  than  two  hundred  years 
old;  but  the  country  includes  such  towns  as  Balkh,  “  Mother 
of  Cities,  ’  ’  whose  history  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Persian  and  Greek  civilisations,  in  which  it  played  no  mean 
part.  As  the  author  puts  it  in  his  preface,  “  it  was  time  for 
somebody,  who  knew  the  country  and  the  people  of  the 
Hindu  Kush,  to  tell  their  story  as  a  consecutive  narrative, 
and  to  try  to  give  cohesion  and  sequence  to  what  had 
hitherto  appeared  as  an  unrelated  series  of  historical 
events.”  And  he  solves  the  problem  neatly  by  calling  the 
first  part  of  his  narrative  "  the  country  of  the  Hindu  Kush,” 
of  which  he  gives  a  brief  survey,  sufficient  to  show  its  im¬ 
portance  to  the  student  and  to  indicate  the  immense  field 
of  research  still  awaiting  exploration  by  the  archaeologist 
and  the  scholar. 

The  book  does  not  set  out  to  be  merely  a  history  of  the 
country,  but  rather  to  be  a  study  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
invasion  across  the  mountain  barrier  of  the  Hindu  Kush. 
Aryans,  Greeks,  Kushans,  Turks  have  all  crossed  it  to  the 
mastery  of  India,  only  to  be  absorbed  in  the  vastness  of  that 
continent.  The  British  domination  is  seen  as  merely  a 
variant  of  the  ever  recurring  cycle. 

The  main  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  story 
of  the  last  two  hundred  years,  with  special  emphasis  on 
what  the  author  calls  "The  Great  Game”  of  Anglo-Russian 
rivalry.  This  game  he  considers  as  having  been  concluded 
in  1907,  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Russian  conven¬ 
tion  of  that  year.  But  the  convention  by  no  means  put  an 
end  to  Anglo-Russian  rivalry,  and  it  might  have  been  better 
to  have  considered  it  merely  as  closing  the  first  period  of  the 
game,  the  second  of  which  came  to  an  abrupt  and  very 
definite  end  with  the  departure  of  the  British  from  India  in 
1947.  History  will  show  whether  the  game  ended  in  a 
draw  or  a  victory  for  Russia,  or  whether  another  period  is 
now  opening  with  a  rearrangement  of  the  players. 

The  game  begins  with  the  First  Afghan  War.  The 
story  of  the  apparently  successful  venture  and  its  tragic 
end,  the  blind  optimism  of  our  Envoy,  the  fatal  inactivity 
of  our  aged  and  gouty  military  commander,  the  treacherous 
murder  of  the  former,  and  the  destruction  of  the  British 
force,  after  its  safe  departure  had  been  guaranteed,  has 
often  been  told  before.  The  author  expressly  disclaims  any 
intention  to  recount  it  in  detail  again;  but  it  is  told  at 
sufficient  length,  and  one  cannot  help  regretting  that  it  is 


not  rounded  off  w’ith  a  mention  of  Lady  Sale’s  inimitable 
journal,  recounting  the  adventures  of  the  British  prisoners 
and  their  ultimate  rescue  from  Bamiyan.  Nor  would  every¬ 
one  agree  with  the  lenient  view  taken  of  the  Afghan 
treachery  on  that  occasion. 

By  far  the  most  valuable  chapters  are  those  dealing 
with  the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years,  of  which  the  author 
had  a  close  personal  knowledge.  Here  for  the  first  time  we 
have  a  clear  and  authoritative  picture  of  the  sequence  of 
events  of  those  troublous  times,  of  the  steps  by  which 
the  unstable  Amanullah  reduced  the  country  to  a  state  of 
chaos,  of  the  patience  with  which  King  Nadir  Shah  strove 
to  rebuild  the  fabric  of  the  state  on  surer  foundations,  and 
of  the  firmness  with  which  Sardar  Muhammad  Hashim 
Khan  continued  his  brother’s  work  and  guided  the  country 
through  the  difficulties,  political  and  economic,  of  the  second 
world  war.  The  author’s  sane  and  sympathetic  summing 
up  of  the  characters  of  these  three  protagonists  could  hardly 
be  bettered.  Afghanistan  is  fortunate  indeed  to  have  such 
a  wise  and  understanding  narrator  of  the  events  of  these 
years; 

The  last  part  of  the  book  has  as  its  main  theme  the 
future  of  the  Indian  sub-continent,  and  only  includes  the 
country  of  the  Hindu  Kush  because  of  the  part  that  it  may 
play  in  the  shaping  of  that  future.  The  author’s  specula¬ 
tions  and  conclusions  are  original  but  will  not,  I  think,  find 
general  acceptance.  In  brief  he  suggests,  chiefly  for 
climatic  reasons,  that  India  cannot  survive  alone  and  is  in 
fact  already  in  a  state  of  delayed  disintegration.  He  doubts 
whether  its  new  rulers  will  be  able  to  save  it  from  Com¬ 
munism. 

For  Pakistan  the  author  sees  the  main  problem  as  that 
of  the  tribal  areas,  which  remained  unsolved  during  the 
British  domination.  He  suggests  tentatively  that  some  sort 
of  fusion  between  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  will  take  place. 
Only  thus  in  the  author’s  view  will  it  be  possible  to  form  a 
bastion  against  the  time-honoured  threat  of  "barbarian” 
invasion  from  the  north.  Unfortunately  the  march  of 
events  in  the  last  months  seems  to  make  the  prospect  of  any 
such  fusion  more  remote  and  to  deepen  the  fear  that  the 
time  is  approaching  when  "  the  control  of  the  Hindu  Kush  ” 
may  indeed  "pass  into  other  hands.” 

G.  Squire 

British  Colonial  Stamps  by  R.  Courteney  Cade  (//is 

Majesty’s  Stationery  Office.  3s.  6d.) 

The  longest  issued  stamps  of  any  country  in  the  world 
still  current,  are  the  3d.,  6d.,  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  stamps  first 
issued  by  the  Kingdom  of  Tonga  in  1897,  although  the 
original  plates  have  long  since  been  replaced.  According  to 
Mr.  Cade,  this  is  a  record,  since  the  tendency  today  is  to 
design  stamps  to  serve  as  advertisements  of  the  products  or 
amenities  of  a  particular  country.  Consequently  it  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  discover  exactly  what  these  designs  may 
represent  unless  one  is  familiar  with  the  country  of  origin, 
and  the  purpose  of  this  well-illustrated  handbook  is  to 
describe  the  subjects  depicted  on  the  stamps  of  current 
Colonial  issues,  and  at  the  same  time  to  add  other  informa¬ 
tion  of  interest  to  collectors.  Although  Mr.  Cade  makes  no 
claims  to  offering  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject, 
nevertheless  his  notes  are  authoritative  and  of  particular  use 
to  the  average  collector. 

G.  Weston 
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Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Bihar  by  Rajendra  Prasad  {Bom¬ 
bay:  Hind  Kitabs,  Rs.  4-8.) 

The  India  of  My  Dreams  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  Compiled 
by  R.  K.  Prabhu  {Bombay:  Hind  Kitabs,  Rs.  3.) 

A  Gandhian  Rosary  compiled  by  R.  K.  Prabhu  {Bombay: 
Hind  Kitabs.) 

At  the  Cross-Roads  by  Kamaladevi  Edited  by  Yusuf 
Meherally  {Bombay:  National  Information  and 
Publications,  Rs.  5-4.) 

When  Gandhi  paid  his  memorable  visit  to  Bihar  in 
1917,  he  was  comparatively  unknown.  It  is  true  that  his 
activities  in  South  Africa  had  attracted  considerable  atten¬ 
tion,  but  since  his  return  to  India  he  had  been  mostly 
engaged  in  helping  the  mill  workers  in  Gujarat,  and,  strange 
as  it  now  seems,  in  raising  a  labour  corps  to  assist  in  the 
war.  He  then  received  an  invitation  from  members  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress  to  visit  the  Champaran  district  to 
conduct  an  enqury  into  the  conditions  of  the  local  peasantry. 
The  results  which  followed  are  described  by  Dr.  Rajendra 
Prasad,  a  veteran  Congress  worker  and  now  first  President 
of  the  Indian  Republic,  in  his  little  book  of  reminiscences. 
Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Bihar.  Things  were  in  a  bad  way,  as 
the  staple  industry,  indigo,  had  been  practically  ruined  by 
the  discovery  of  aniline  dyes,  and  the  Planters’  Association 
was  all-powerful  and  resisted  reforms  which  injured  their 
interests.  Gandhi’s  tireless  energy  overcame  all  obstacles, 
including  his  ignorance  of  Hindi,  and  Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad 
amusingly  describes  the  manner  in  which  he  made  his  ortho¬ 
dox  co-operators  overcome  their  caste  prejudices  in  such 
matters  as  dining  in  common  and  sweeping  out  their  own 
rooms.  The  net  result  was  that  Bihar,  hitherto  a  backward 
province,  was  politically  transformed,  and  took  a  prominent 
place  in  the  ensuing  struggle  for  Home  Rule.  Even  then 
there  was  a  sharp  divergence  of  opinion  between  the  Swaraj 
leaders,  who  favoured  council-entry,  and  Congress.  But 
the  spiritual  re-awakening  was  everywhere  apparent : 
elementary  schools  sprang  up,  and  cottage  industries 
revived.  This  book  is  a  valuable  footnote  to  history,  written 
by  one  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  events  which  he 
narrates.  Throughout  the  tone  is  fair  and  non-controversial, 
though  some  of  the  contentions  appear  to  be  open  to  ques¬ 
tion.  For  instance,  not  everyone  would  be  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  rising  in  Bihar  which  followed  Gandhi’s 
notorious  "  Do.  .or  Die  ”  announcement  may  fairly  be 
declared  on  the  whole  to  have  been  a  non-violent  movement 
so  far  as  injury  to  human  life  and  property  was  concerned. 

In  The  India  of  My  Dreams,  Mr.  R.  K.  Prabhu  has 
made  an  attempt,  by  assembling  together  passages  from 
the  writings  and  speeches  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  part  which  he  exp>ected  the  completely 
free  and  independent  India  of  his  conception  to  play  in  her 
own  domestic  affairs  as  well  as  in  her  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  To  the  day  of  his  death  he  refused  to  believe 
that  India  could  remain  permanently  partitioned,  geogra¬ 
phically  or  spiritually.  The  India  of  the  Mahatma’s  dreams 
is  essentially  a  nation  of  villages,  each  a  self-contained 
republic,  with  its  own  organisation  and  industries,  growing 
its  Own  food  and  spinning  and  weaving  its  own  cotton.  With 
the  abolition  of  social  evils  such  as  drink  and  untouchability, 
and  the  introduction  of  religious  freedom,  internal  strife  will 
die  out.  On  the  question  of  external  policy,  the  Mahatma 
is  disapjwintingly  vague.  He  never  faces  up  to  the  fact 
that  a  rich,  unarmed  nation  is  a  continual  source  of  tempta¬ 
tion  to  less  scrupulous  neighbours 
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A  Gandhian  Rosary  {Mohamala),  compiled  by  R.  K. 
Prabhu,  contains  a  thought  for  each  day  of  the  year  gleaned 
from  the  Mahatma’s  writings  and  speeches.  It  is  tastefully 
printed,  and  contains  by  way  of  a  frontispiece  a  charming 
portrait. 

At  the  Cross-Roads  is  a  work  of  a  somewhat  different 
category.  Kamaladevi  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Indian 
women  of  her  generation.  The  daughter  of  a  prominent 
Madras  civilian,  and  left  a  widow  at  an  early  age,  she 
horrified  orthodox  Hindu  society  by  a  runaway  match  with 
the  gifted  young  poet  Harin  Chattopadhyaya,  brother  of 
Sarojini  Naidu.  She  afterwards  went  to  England  in  order 
to  study  at  the  London  School  of  Economics.  When  the 
non-cooperation  movement  started,  she  returned  and  threw 
herself  wholeheartedly  into  the  movement.  She  was  the 
first  woman  to  stand  for  the  Legislature,  and  in  due  course 
suffered  a  short  term  of  imprisonment  for  her  activities.  She 
travelled  widely  in  the  United  States,  Japan  and  China, 
advocating  the  case  for  Indian  Home  Rule.  Yusuf  Meherally 
has  prepared  a  selection  of  her  voluminous  writings,  mostly 
dealing  with  her  favourite  subjects,  Indian  Nationalism, 
Women’s  Rights  and  Socialism.  Some  ot  them  are  now 
definitely  dated,  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  are  those 
dealing  with  the  remarkable  personalities  with  which  she 
has  come  in  contact,  and  the  places  she  has  visited  in  the 
course  of  her  travels. 

H.  G.  Rawlinson 

Topics  in  Chinese  History  by  Lien-sheng  Yang  {Harvard 

University  Press) 

All  university  professors  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
called  on  to  prepare  syllabuses  for  the  special  courses  of 
study  their  pupils  must  undertake.  The  labour,  often  re¬ 
search,  entailed  has  made  many  feel  that  the  finished 
syllabus  should  have  a  wider  public  than  that  of  the  class. 
The  Harvard-Yenching  Institute,  to  whose  publications  the 
Orientalist  owes  so  much,  has,  in  this  volume,  provided  a 
guide  through  the  maze  of  Chinese  history  which  will  save 
the  student  many  weary  hours  of  searching  through  un¬ 
familiar  books  and  unknown  studies.  This  is  the  first  pub¬ 
lication  of  its  kind  to  come  to  our  notice;  we  have  checked 
many  of  the  references  out  of  a  sense  of  duty — and  we  have 
found  them  correct.  We  are  now  busy  trying  to  find  the 
other,  more  ephemeral,  publications  mentioned.  If  we 
succeed,  we  should  have  a  comprehensive  guide  to  most  of 
the  authorities  on  four  thousand  years  of  Chinese  history. 
The  value  of  the  work  for  the  general  reader  is  that  books  by 
Western  authors,  covering  as  nearly  as  is  possible  the  same 
ground  as  the  Chinese  texts  cited,  are  given  in  full  detail, 
even  pages  being  quoted.  The  whole  range  of  Chinese 
activity  in  the  various  periods  is  surveyed  and  students  will 
for  long  have  this  book  at  their  side  as  they  set  out  to  read 
for  their  tutor  or  examiner. 

Neville  Whymant 

Musicologica  by  Dr.  Jaap  Kunst  {Amsterdam:  Indisch 

Instituut.  .^fl.) 

This  slim  book,  the  third  of  a  series  on  musicological 
subjects  recently  to  emanate  from  the  Indisch  Instituut,  is 
no  less  valuable  to  students  of  music  and  particularly  of 
oriental  music  than  Dr.  Kunst’s  previous  Around  Von  Horn- 
bostel’s  Theory  of  the  Cycle  of  Blown  Fifths  (1948),  and 
The  Cultural  Background  of  Indonesian  Music  (1949). 
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The  author  writes  concisely  of  those  aspects  of  music 
which  are  relevant  to  anthropology,  and  aims  at  "  a  general 
introduction  to  ethno-musicology,  before  going  on  to  the 
study  of  the  forms  of  separate  music-cultures.”  So  com¬ 
pact  an  introduction  could  scarcely  be  more  fully  docu¬ 
mented  or  useful.  There  are  41  plates,  comprising  a  unique 
collection  of  portraits  of  distinguished  musicologists. 

The  book  deals  with  five  main  subjects:  The  division 
and  measurement  of  scales;  Records  and  recording:  Pitch 
and  temperament;  The  origins  of  music  and  instruments; 
The  classification  and  diffusion  of  instruments.  It  will  only 
be  possible  here  to  mention  briefly  a  few  points  of  particular 
interest. 

The  study  of  scale  division  is  rightly  introduced  by 
reference  to  A.  J.  Ellis,  the  "Father  of  ethno-musicology,” 
whose  invention  of  the  Cents  system  of  measuring  intervals 
revolutionised  musicology.  The  Cents  table  of  Von 
Hombostel  by  which  the  size  of  any  interval  within  a  fair 
compass  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  in  terms  of  cents,  is  made 
readily  accessible  for  the  first  time. 

The  author’s  experience  in  field-work  is  distilled  for 
would-be  recorders  of  exotic  music  in  advice  not  only  on 
apparatus  and  notation  to  be  used,  but  on  how  to  elicit  the 
best  from  reluctant  performers.  One  is  impressed  in  all 
Dr.  Kunst’s  work  by  his  sympathy  and  feeling  for  those 
whose  music  he  has  been  privileged  to  hear. 

In  discussing  the  classification  of  instruments,  an 
omission,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  Ellis  in  The  Alphabet  of 
Nature  used  a  system  very  like  that  of  the  Chinese,  classify¬ 
ing  instruments  according  to  the  materials  used  in  their 
construction.  When  writing  on  the  diffusion  of  pan-pipes, 
however.  Dr.  Kunst  gives  the  theme  a  deservedly  ample 
development,  for  the  connection  between  pan-pipes  in  S. 
America  and  in  Ancient  China  is  an  almost  virgin  field  of 
enquiry,  and  further  research  may  confirm  the  theory  that 
there  were  in  very  ancient  times  two  music-cultural  centres, 
one  developing  flutes  of  bored  wood  and  bone,  the  other 
pipes  of  bamboo  grouped  in  series.  A  paragraph  comparr 
ing  the  unconnected  pan-pipes  of  West  Flores  with  the  un¬ 
connected  pitch-pipes  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  Chou-li 
would  be  of  interest,  since  the  fact  mentioned  by  Dr.  Kunst 
that  primitive  "  pan-pipes  ’’  are  played  by  a  group  of 
musicians  each  responsible  for  one  note  is  vital  to  the  theory. 

In  conclusion,  the  author’s  appeal  to  the  great  gramo¬ 
phone  companies  properly  to  discharge  their  obligations  to 
posterity  may  be  repeated,  since  “they  will  have  to  hurry: 
for  .  .  .  under  the  influence  of  western  civilisation  .  .  . 
much  that  was  once  beautiful  and  remarkable  has  gone  to 
perdition,  without  a  trace  or  record  remaining.” 

Kenneth  Robinson 


one  imagines,  could  only  arise  in  these  regions,  are  described 
by  Dr.  May  with  humour  and  sympathy.  G.  Weston 

Flight  of  Fancy  by  James  Riddell  {Robert  Hale,  25s.) 

Mr.  Riddell  was  invited  by  the  author,  Nevil  Shute,  to 
accompany  him  across  the  world  in  the  aircraft  "  Item 
Willie”  (full  pedigree  and  specification  on  page  249).  They 
had  such  a  good  time  on  the  whole  that  it  was  felt  reason¬ 
able  to  let  the  general  public  share  the  experience.  A 
stimulating  experience  it  is;  photographs  taken  by  the 
author  enliven  a  vigorous  narrative  to  such  an  extent  that 
one  can,  at  times,  hear  the  wind  w’histling  past  the  sides  of 
"  Item  Willie  ”  and  catch  oneself  looking  forward  to  the 
next  touchdown  on  some  Indonesian  surf  shore  or  coral  reef. 
Certainly  a  book  for  the  armchair  traveller,  but  much  more 
— a  living  record  of  some  of  the  earth’s  most  fascinating 
places. 


Illustration  from  “  Flight  of  Fancy  " 


The  Goldfish  of  China  in  the  XVIII  Century  by  George 

Hervey  {China  Society) 

Mr.  George  Hervey,  F.Z.S.,  already  well-knowm  for 
his  authority  in  the  matter  of  goldfish  of  other  lands,  here 
gives  the  specialist  and  general  reader  a  close  translation, 
well  annotated,  of  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Dorades  de  la 
Chine  by  Billardon  de  Sauvigny,  published  at  Paris  in 
1780.  The  translation  is  accompanied  by  a  photographic 
copy  of  the  Chinese  scroll  of  1772  depicting  92  different 
goldfish  (“all  at  Peking  in  the  Imperial  palaces  and  in  the 
ownership  of  various  Princes”).  It  is  a  fascinating  little 
work,  full  of  surprising  detail  and  glimpses  below'  the  sur¬ 
face.  Neville  Whymant 


A  Doctor  in  Siam  by  Jaques  M.  May  {Jonathan  Cape, 

I2S.  bd.) 

The  author,  a  French  doctor,  spent  eight  years  in 
Bangkok  and  Hanoi,at  a  time  when  the  “colonies”  were 
regarded  in  France  as  places  of  banishment  and  for  any 
professional  man  to  deliberately  choose  to  spend  some  part 
of  his  life  in  those  regions  was  certainly  considered  eccentric. 
However,  during  his  stay  in  the  East,  Dr.  May  was  rewarded 
for  his  odd  behaviour  and  came  into  contact  w'ith  a  collection 
of  unique  personalities,  whose  stories  he  here  recounts  in  an 
easy-going  and  yet  vivid  style.  Situations  which  have  much 
in  common  with  those  of  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham  and  which. 
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REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

TO  the  student  of  Far  Eastern  politics,  Pacific  Affairs  is 
something  of  a  treasure  chest,  and  No.  4  of  Vol.  XXIII 
(1950),  contains  a  most  interesting  analysis  of  the. 
attitude  taken  by  the  Japanese  Communist  Party  towards 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Korea.  Paul  Langer  and  Roger 
Swearingen,  who  are  preparing  a  history  of  the  Japanese 
Communist  Party,  are  the  authors.  Their  topical  study 
whets  the  appetite  for  the  basic  work  now  in  progress. 
Of  current  interest,  too,  is  Prof.  K.  G.  Sivaswamy’s  report 
on  the  problems  and  programmes  of  Indian  Agriculture  and 
Mr.  Wilbert  B.  Dubin’s  essay  on  “  The  Political  Evolution 
of  the  Pyongyang  Government.”  There  is  also  much  to 
be  said  for  Prof.  Dobby’s  sober  interpretation  of  the 
'*  Malayan  Prospect  ”  :  “  By  comparison  with  much  of  the 
rest  of  Asia  and  with  Europe,  Malaya  is  still  peaceful  and 
progressive,  a  place  where  standards  of  living  for  the 
majority  are  high  and  likely  to  become  higher.  The  danger 
to  which  the  country  is  exposed  comes  largely  from  outside; 
its  prosperity  may  become  an  anomaly,  surrounded  as  it 
is  by  a  regional  disintegration  that  approaches  anarchy.” 

The  Philippines  are  the  subject  of  an  analysis  of  the 
Bell  Report  (Report  to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  by  the 
Economic  Survey  Mission  to  the  Philippines,  Washington, 
D.C.,  October,  1950)  by  Mrs.  Shirley  Jenkins  in  the  Far 
Eastern  Survey  (Jan.  10th,  1951).  “The  dispatch  of  the 
Bell  mission,  some  four  years  after  the  Philippines  had 
attained  sovereignty,  reflected  the  growing  concern  in 
Washington  over  political  unrest  and  economic  uncertain¬ 
ties  in  the  Islands.  In  1950  the  Philippines  was  experi¬ 
encing  a  general  trade  and  financial  recession.  It  was 
threatened  with  government  bankruptcy  and  the  exhaustion 
of  foreign  exchange  reserves.  There  was  continued  and 
widespread  activity  by  the  Communist-led  Hukbalahap, 
now  renamed  the  Philippine  People’s  Liberation  Army, 
directed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Quirino  administration.” 
In  the  same  fortnightly  Mr.  Russell  H.  Fifield,  who  in  the 
summer  of  1950  made  a  study  of  the  political  conditions  in 
the  Philippines,  draws  a  parallel  between  the  Huk  move¬ 
ment  and  the  Chinese  Communists.  "The  Huks  are 
capitalizing  on  an  economic  and  social  situation  described 
by  one  Filipino  writer  as  a  ‘  social  cancer.’  ”  From  another 
angle,  namely  the  “  New  European  Attitude  in  Asia,”  Mr. 
Tibor  Mende  explains  the  relationship  between  “America 
and  the  Philippines’’  in  The  Fortnightly  (February). 

Readers  interested  in  Far  Eastern  literatures  will  find 
in  Saigon’s  France-Asie  (No.  55)  a  short  story  by  Luc 
Durtain,  “L’homme  de  Phan  Tiet,”  describing  the  progress 
of  a  village  under  a  French  resident-official  to  whom  the 
modernisation  of  “his”  village  becomes  an  obsession,  and 
Huynh  Khac  Dung’s  story  of  the  lawyer  “Chi-Dinh”  and 
his  role  in  the  resistance  movement  of  the  Viet  Minh.  Some 
poems  by  Phan-Chau-Trinh  complete  this  picture  but  Mrs. 
Alexandra  David-Neel’s  “  Le  veritable  visage  du  Tibet  ” 
and  Mr.  Mohinder  Bahl’s  “Ladakh,  le  Pays  des  Anges” 
should  not  be  overlooked.  In  France  Outremer  Mr.  Pierre 
Voisin  studies  “Cambodge,  un  pays  insouciant  au  bord  de 
la  catastrophe.”  The  whole  January  issue  is  splendidly 
illustrated. 

Bangkok’s  Standard  contains  a  valuable  study  of  the 
history  of  law-making  in  Thailand  but  the  social  reporting 


of  the  paper  should  not  be  neglected :  it  is  full  of  anecdotes, 
and  highly  amusing  ones  at  that.  So  also  is  the  North 
Borneo  News  whose  local  news  and  society  items  allow  some 
insight  into  the  island’s  conditions.  Students  of  compara¬ 
tive  religion  will  be  pleased  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Desai’s  “The 
Karens  of  Burma”  in  India  and  Israel,  in  which  he  traces 
the  cult  of  Y’wa  to  the  Yaveh  of  the  Hebrews  and  quotes 
some  interesting  parallels  between  biblical  history  and 
Karen  myths.  A  well-written  pen-portrait  of  Dr.  Ambed- 
kar,  the  leader  of  India’s  Untouchables,  is  published  in  the 
India  .Digest  (reprinted  from  Free  India),  depicting  the 
astonishing  career  of  the  creator  of  independent  India’s 
constitution.  Some  interesting  lectures  on  India  and  Asian 
problems  in  general  are  reprinted  in  the  January  issue  of 
The  Asiatic  Review. 

The  American  Geographical  Review  publishes  in  its 
January  issue  “Thoughts  on  Housing  for  the  Humid 
Tropics”  by  the  professor  of  physiological  climatology  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Dr,  Douglas  H.  K.  Lee. 
The  accompanying  photographs  (by  Prof.  Robert  L. 
Pendleton)  are  very  instructive.  This  article  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  Robert  G.  Bowman’s  study  of 
“Land  Settlement  in  Queensland.” 

The  1951  Straits  Times  Annual  contains  a  variety  of 
articles  concerned  with  Malaya.  The  names  of  contributors 
like  Katharine  Sim,  Sir  Richard  Winstedt,  Felix  Topolski, 
etc.,  hold  out  a  promise  that  is  kept  by  the  quality  of  their 
contributions  on  Malaya  old  and  new. 

John  Kennedy 
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THE  GREAT  MAHATMA  (II) 

hy  S.  Bhattacharya 


According  to  Mahatma  Gandhi  sanatana  Hindu 
Dharma  comprised  the  following  cardinal  tenets: — (i) 
belief  in  the  Hindu  scriptures,  (2)  belief  in  the  varna- 
ashrama-dharma.  (3)  non-opposition  to  idol-worship,  (4)  belief 
in  cow-protection,  (5)  satya.  ahitnsa  and  Brahtnacharya  and 
(6)  belief  in  God,  His  oneness,  rebirth  and  salvation.  In  the 
category  of  -Hindu  scriptures  he  included  the  Vedas,  the 
Upanishads,  the  Puranas  and  all  that  goes  under  that  name. 
But  he  believed  also  in  the  Bible,  the  Quoran  and  the  Zend 
Avesta  provided  their  interpretation  was  not  repugnant  to 
reason  or  moral  sense.  He  derived  one  fundamental  teaching 
common  to  all  and  that  was  non-violence.  And  as  he  believed 
religion  to  be  intensely  practical  it  was  no  wonder  that  he 
would  say  "  Non-violence  is  the  first  article  of  my  faith.  It  is 
also  the  last  article  of  my  creed.”  Non-violence  or  ahimsa 
was  with  him  not  merely  refraining  from  inflicting  injury  on 
others  but  also  doing  good  to  them.  He  identified  this  virtue 
with  truth,  beauty,  love  and  God  for  he  said,  "  Where  love  is, 
God  is  also.”  To  him  it  was  the  supreme  soul-force,  a  relent¬ 
less  search  for  truth  and  a  determination  to  reach  truth.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  iully  aware  that  “  Violence  is  an  in¬ 
herent  necessity  for  life  in  the  body.”  Here  then  was  a  moral 
situation  which,  not  infrequently  he  had  to  face  and  he  faced 
it  fairly  and  squarely.  To  him  an  act  was  bad  if  the  motive 
was  bad  but  it  would  always  be  justifiable  if  it  was  "  actuated 
in  the  interest  of  non-violence,”  notwithstanding  the  adverse 
verdict  of  the  common  man.  In  passing  judgment  over  an 
act  he  would  say,  "  In  all  I  do  or  advise,  the  infallible  test 
T  apply  is,  whether  the  particular  action  will  hold  good  in 
regard  to  the  dearest  and  nearest.”  He  was  a  positivist  and 
a  man  of  action  and  never  believed  that  he  could  “  attain  free¬ 
dom  by  a  mechanical  refusal  to  act,  but  by  intelligent  action 
in  a  detached  manner.”  Apparently  this  was  the  art  of  action 
— the  karma-yoga — of  the  Gita  and  it  was  for  him  ”  a  retrac¬ 
ing  of  steps  after  discovery  of  unworthiness.”  It  is  somewhat 
puzzling  that  such  a  stubborn  positivist  would  develop  a  rather 
negative  attitude  towards  marriage.  ”  Marriage,”  he  says, 
"  is  a  hindrance  in  the  attainment  of  moska  .  .  .  Celibacy  is 
a  great  help.”  He  realised  the  oneness  of  God  and  His  all- 
loving  nature  yet  he  recognised  the  full  responsibility  of  man, 
in  lieu  of  divine  grace.  The  act  of  man  for  which  he  is  respon¬ 
sible,  will  determine  the  continuance  of  pragmatic  life  or  final 
liberation.  Oneness  and  all-comprehensiveness  of  God  led  to 
his  adherence  to  cow-protection  in  which  he  visualised  the 
protection  of  the  sub-human  world,  an  indispensible  part  of 
God.  He  believed,  not  without  some  realism,  that  violence  to 
the  cow  made  a  man  ”  untouchable.”  It  was  merely  a  stigma 
on  a  man  for  his  ignoble  act  but  certainly  there  was  no  caste 
which  could  be  called  untouchables.  In  fact,  he  thought  the 
very  concept  of  caste  as  a  "travesty  of  varna  ”  which  repre¬ 
sented  the  law  of  heredity  for  which  he  had  great  respect. 
Finally,  he  could  put  up  with  the  idol-worship  of  the  Hindus 
for  he  recognised  that  "  idol-worship  was  a  part  of  human 
nature"  because  "we  all  hanker  after  symbolism.” 

The  Mahatma’s  concept  of  swadeshi  is  the  expression  of 
aparigraha  in  the  field  of  politics.  He  defines  it  as  "  that 
spirit  within  us  which  restricts  us  to  the  use  and  service  of 
our  immediate  surroundings  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  re¬ 
mote.”  He  claims  this  doctrine  to  be  ”  consistent  with  the 
law  of  humility  and  love  ’  ’  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  identified 
with  narrow  nationalism.  ”  My  patriotism,”  he  observes,  ”  is 
both  exclusive  and  inclusive.  It  is  exclusive  in  the  sense  that. 


in  all  humility,  I  confine  my  attention  to  the  land  of  my  birth, 
but  it  is  inclusive  in  the  sense  that  my  service  is  not  of  a 
competitive  nature.”  So,  in  his  own  words  again,  "Indian 
nationalism  is  not  exclusive,  nor  aggressive,  nor  destructive. 
It  is  health-giving,  religious  and  therefore  humanitarian.”  He 
could  therefore  envisage  with  the  vision  of  a  prophet  that  ”  A 
time  is  coming  when  England  will  be  glad  of  Indian  friendship 
and  will  disdain  to  reject  the  proferred  hand  because  it  has 
once  despoiled  her.”  His  prophecy  has  been  more  than  ful¬ 
filled. 

Seen  in  this  light  of  exclusion  and  inclusion  it  becomes 
easy  to  understand  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  religious  and  political 
position  in  general.  "  It  is  not  the  type  that  ever  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  a  single  religion  and  a  single  world  state,  but  rather 
to  separate  units  working  out  their  individual  destiny  in 
cordial,  harmonised,  friendly  relations.”  Pandit  Nehru’s 
foreign  policy  is  the  practical  application  of  Mahatma  Gandhi’s 
theory.  Apart  from  such  international  significance,  this  theory 
of  exclusion  and  inclusion  meant  at  home  Hindu-Moslem 
Unity.  He  agreed  that  the  Hindus  and  the  Moslems  with 
distinct  religion,  tradition  and  culture  cannot  meet  on  the 
flimsy  ground  of  inter-dining  and  inter-marriage.  ”  In  my 
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opinion,”  he  observes,  ”  the  idea  that  inter-dining  and  inter¬ 
marriage  are  necessary  for  national  growth  is  a  superstition 
borrowed  from  the  West.”  As  a  true  follower  of  the  Gita, 
he  felt  that  the  true  beauty  of  Hindu-Moslem  unity  lay  in  each 
remaining  true  to  his  own  religion  and  yet  being  true  to  each 
other  and  as  a  realistic  humanist  he  suggested  that  "The 
unity  consists  in  our  having  a  common  purpose,  a  common 
goal,  and  common  sorrows.”  Even  after  the  partition  of 
India,  this  doctrine  of  unity  for  which  the  Mahatma  worked 
incessantly  throughout  his  public  life,  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
tenets  of  Indian  National  Congress  and  the  Indian  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

The  concept  of  swadeshi  found  embodiment,  from  the 
economic  point  of  view,  in  the  Charkha  movement  of  1920, 
the  most  crucial  year  when  Gandhi ji  started  non-violent  non- 
co-operation.  It  was  not  a  mere  coincidence  but  an  unmis¬ 
takable  proof  of  the  same  swadeshi  mind  seeking  expressions 
through  different  spheres.  To  his  religious  idealism  "the 
visible  symbol  of  all-India  unity  and  of  the  acceptance  of 
non-violence  is  undoubtedly  the  spinning  wheel.”  But  he  was 
no  less  keen  to  justify  the  movement  in  terms  of  practical 
wisdom.  “  Spinning  provides  work  for  millions.  ...  It  shakes 
off  lethargy  ....  brought  by  starvation.  ...”  His  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  merits  of  spinning  is  as  comprehensive  as  it  is 
instructive.  But  his  view  on  modem  mechanisation  was 
equally  clear.  After  all,  the  charkha  itself  was  a  machine  and 
so  is  the  human  body  whose  welfare  is  the  concern  of  all 
economic  programmes.  So  what  he  would  have  liked  to  see 
was  that  ”  the  machine  should  be  used,  not  for  profit,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity.” 
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Gandhiji  started  his  first  experiment  in  self-surrender  in 

the  cause  of  humanity  in  South  Africa.  In  holy  humility  and 
consciousness  of  unworthiness  yet  with  a  preparedness  to 
shoulder  all  responsibility  for  action  he  set  to  the  humble  task 
of  ambulance  corps  volunteer.  He  was  a  great  experimenter 
and  never  claimed  perfection  in  his  experiments.  All  the 
time  he  was  feeling  his  way  to  truth.  Until  1920  he  was  a 

staunch  believer  in  British  justice  and  honesty  and  ascribed 
all  troubles  to  administration.  In  this  context  he  made  some 

witty  and  enlightening  remarks  on  Englishmen.  "An  English¬ 
man  in  office  is  different  from  an  Englishman  outside. 
Similarly  an  Englishman  in  India  is  different  from  an  English¬ 
man  in  England.  .  .  .  An  Englishman  never  respects  you  till 
you  stand  up  to  him.  Then  he  begins  to  like  you.  He  is 
afraid  of  nothing  physical,  but  he  is  very  mortally  afraid  of 

his  own  conscience,  if  you  ever  appeal  to  it  and  show  him 

to  be  in  the  wrong.  He  does  not  like  to  be  rebuked  for  wrong¬ 
doing  at  first,  but  he  will  think  over  it,  and  it  will  get  hold 
of  him  and  hurt  him  till  he  does  something  to  put  it  right.” 
And  here  is  in  short  his  assessment  of  the  whole  situation  ;  — 
“  I  recognise  their  bravery,  their  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  what 
they  believe  to  be  good  for  themselves,  their  cohesion,  and 
their  powers  of  vast  organisation.  My  hope  about  them  is 
that  they  will  at  no  distant  date  retrace  their  steps,  revise  their 
policy  of  exploitation  of  undisciplined  and  ill-organised  races 
and  give  tangible  proof  that  India  is  an  equal  friend  and  part¬ 
ner  in  the  British  Commonwealth  to  come.”  Gandhiji  lived  to 
see  his  prophecy  come  true. 

Non-violence,  the  only  weapon  he  applied  again  and 


again,  is  as  unique  as  it  is  fascinating.  Its  power  in  con¬ 
quering  mental  evils  in  the  moral  sphere  was  well-known  in 
Christianity  and  also  in  Vaisnavism.  But  its  efficacy  in  ihe 
political  sphere  had  never  before  been  experimented  with. 
But  the  Mahatma  wanted  to  put  his  weapon  into  practice 
knowing  fully  well  the  dangers  involved.  He  conceded  it  to 
be  a  method  of  trial  and  error  and  in  fact  it  unleased  forces, 

destructive  and  dangerous,  leaving  behind  them  violence,  riots 
and  atrocities.  As  a  penance  for  this  misuse  the  Mahatma 

would  often  resort  to  fasting  as  a  process  of  purification  of 
the  self,  both  individual  and  national.  It  was  in  the  course 
of  further  experiments  with  this  weapon  that  he  laid  down 
his  precious  life.  But  the  fact  remains  that  his  theory  of 
passive  resistance  may  further  be  given  a  chance  at  the  world 
bar  to  defend  itself  as  a  moral  substitute  for  war. 

Mr.  Andrews  writes  in  the  preface  that  his  book  is  “  in¬ 
tended  to  explain,  with  documentary  evidence,  the  main  prin¬ 
ciples  and  ideas  for  which  Mahatma  Gandhi  had  stood  in  the 
course  of  his  eventful  career  ”  and  he  has  honourably  acquitted 
himself  of  this  laudable  task.  The  work  is  a  passionate 
reminiscence  of  a  man  who  has  lived  in  closest  association 
with  the  Mahatma  and  has  suffered  with  him  with  a  smiling 
face.  Every  word  of  it  is  genuine,  balanced,  sober  and  objec¬ 
tive,  and  never  fails  to  impress  the  reader  by  its  unalloyed 
simplicity  and  clarity.  Mr.  Alexander  has  given  a  very  happy 
finishing  touch  to  the  work  in  bringing  it  up  to  date  by  his 
enlightening  and  refreshing  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  the 

Mahatma’s  life. 


THE  PAVEMENT  LIFE  OF  INDIA 

by  David  Parry 


N  contrast  to  the  ordinary  shopkeeper,  who  in  most  cases 

handles  Western  goods  and  runs  his  business  on  up-to-date 
lines,  the  way  of  life  of  the  itinerant  vendors,  conjurers  and 
musicians  to  be  found  in  every  market-place  in  India  has 

remained  virtually  unchanged  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  they 
are  in  many  respects  typical  of  the  traditional,  non-progressive 
East — as  typical,  in  fact,  as  the  sadhus,  gosains  and  other 

religious  mendicants,  the  craftsmen  responsible  for  the  fashion¬ 
ing  of  the  temple  images  in  precious  metals,  and  the  peasant 
who  shares  a  hovel  with  his  bullocks  at  the  close  of  the  day. 
Indeed,  while  modern  science  now  influences  the  lives  of  all 
classes  of  Indians,  and  the  lot  of  the  farmer,  for  example,  has 
been  improved  considerably  by  national  irrigation  schemes  and 

new  methods  of  cultivation,  ignorance  and  superstition  are 

still  prevalent  in  city  and  hamlet  throughout  the  country,  and 

it  is  with  the  uneducated  section  pf  the  population,  naturally, 
that  the  pedlars  carry  on  the  greater  part  of  their  trade,  their 
favourite  haunts  being  the  narrow  streets  and  alleys  where  the 
air  is  heavy  with  the  scene  of  musk  and  sandalwood,  and  where 
the  sunlight,  thrusting  like  a  lance  between  the  rows  of  old 

buildings,  illuminates  the  bales  of  brightly  coloured  silks  and 
cottons  displayed  by  the  cloth  merchant  and  catches  the  gay 
pugris  and  head-shawls  of  the  jostling  crowds.  In  such  sur¬ 
roundings,  seated  cross-legged  at  some  vantage-point  offering 


shelter  from  the  glare,  the  travelling  salesmen  have  little 

difficulty  in  attracting  attention,  and  it  is  not  often  that  they 
fail  to  earn  their  board  and  lodging  at  one  of  the  cheap  eating- 
houses  in  the  vicinity,  and  seldom,  too,  that  anything  of  in¬ 
terest  escapes  their  notice,  so  well  informed  are  they  concern¬ 
ing  the  petty  intrigues  of  the  bazaar. 

Although  the  majority  of  India’s  pedlars  are  of  lowly 

origin,  the  status  of  each  individual  depends  very  largely  on 
the  particular  calling  he  has  chosen  to  follow  or  into  which 
he  was  born,  and  the  doctor  or  medicine-man  ranks  second  to 
none  in  public  esteem.  Having  unrolled  his  mat  or  dhurri. 
opened  the  wooden  chest  containing  his  salves,  his  array  of 
glass-stoppered  bottles  of  lotion,  and  his  crude  instruments,  he 

proceeds  to  advertise  his  presence  with  resounding  blows  on 
a  drum  or  gong,  and  then  begins  to  address  the  onlookers  who 
invariably  gather  to  watch  him  work.  In  reality,  of  course, 
he  has  scant  knowledge  of  the  art  of  healing,  no  more, 
probably,  than  had  the  barber-surgeons  of  medieval  England; 
but  his  claims  and  prices  are  certainly  attractive,  and  a  glib 
tongue,  coupled  with  the  practical  experience  acquired  during 

a  youthful  apprenticeship  to  a  senior  member  of  the  profession, 
serves  to  make  him  a  person  of  no  small  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  simple  folk  who  seek  his  aid,  people  who  never  aspire  to 
any  sort  of  learning  outside  the  daily  round  of  drudgery  in  fac- 
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tory,  field  or  mill.  His  supreme  asset,  needless  to  say,  is  that 
he  has  become  a  veritable  institution,  and  whereas  the  recog¬ 
nised  hospitals  and  dispensaries  insist  at  the  outset  on  order 

and  cleanliness,  a  state  of  affairs  quite  incomprehensible  to  the 
inhabitants  of  slum  and  village  alike,  he  supplies  exactly  the 
kind  of  treatment  they  appreciate,  complete  with  all  the 
trappings,  showmanship  and  elaborate  conventions  at  his  com¬ 
mand.  If  he  has  leanings  towards  astrology,  for  instance,  and 
if  the  fee  is  sufficiently  large,  a  feature  of  the  consultation  is 

a  study  of  complicated  charts  of  the  heavens,  and  the  remedies 
prescribed  vary  enormously,  the  list  including  cupfuls  of  holy 

water,  potent  drugs,  comparatively  pure  herbal  mixtures,  the 
dried  flesh  of  animals,  and  innumerable  charms  and  amulets 
guaranteed  to  protect  the  wearer  against  further  attacks.  To 
relieve  a  serious  complaint  by  these  means  would  be  nothing 
short  of  miraculous,  but  strangely  enough  the  medicine-man’s 
patients  rarely  seem  to  suffer  unduly  at  his  hands,  and  the 

rogue  can  always  save  himself  embarrassment  by  a  tactful 
disappearance,  or  by  announcing  that  the  disease  in  question 

is  incurable  because  it  has  been  decreed  by  the  gods  to  punish 
sin.  Obviously,  however,  his  approach  differs  with  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  beliefs  of  the  countless  tribes  whose  homelands 
stretch  from  the  forests  of  the  Nepalese  border  to  the  shores 
of  Travancore,  and  at  least  a  proportion  of  these  vagabonds 

are  women,  aged  crones  who  move  from  district  to  district 
accompanied  by  assistants  to  shoulder  their  wares,  while  both 
males  and  females  may  pose  as  specialists  in  a  particular  ail¬ 
ment,  ostensibly  living  on  the  income  derived  from  tattooing, 
bleeding,  dentistry,  and  so  on,  but  doubtless  operating  a  pro¬ 
fitable  sideline — perhaps  the  smuggling  of  heroin  and  cocaine. 

An  equally  familiar  figure  in  India  is  the  scribe,  and  com¬ 
pared  to  the  medicine-man  his  contribution  to  society  must 
be  regarded  as  almost  wholly  good,  for  though  he,  too,  trades 
on  the  ignorance  of  the  masses,  he  does  perform  a  definite 
function  instead  of  merely  giving  vague  promises,  charging 
a  few  annas  to  write  a  letter  or  to  read  one  that  has  been 
received  by  the  morning  mail.  Usually,  as  one  would  expect, 
he  is  content  to  travel  only  amongst  the  people  whose  lan¬ 
guage  he  knows  best,  yet  even  then  he  may  have  to  cover 
appreciable  distances,  his  pens,  inks  and  sheets  of  paper  tied 
in  a  length  of  canvas  or  packed  in  a  lightweight  metal  box. 
Nowadays  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  him  crouched  over  a 
battered  typewriter,  pounding  out  a  message  to  the  directions 
of  a  customer  squatting  at  his  side,  and  in  spite  of  this  con¬ 
cession  to  20th-century  progress,  which  some  might  look  upon 
as  a  portent  for  the  future,  widespread  illiteracy  assures  him 
of  a  livelihood  in  the  years  ahead.  Moreover,  if  he  is  anything 
of  a  draughtsman,  an  efficient  scribe  will  be  commissioned  to 
undertake,  in  addition  to  routine  letter-writing  and  documen¬ 
tation,  the  preparation  of  maps  and  plans,  and  thus  a  walk 
of  life  that  may  at  first  seem  a  trifle  precarious  is  in  reality 
a  great  deal  more  secure  than  that  of  many  orthodox  stall¬ 
holders,  the  written  word,  as  we  have  seen,  being  a  com¬ 
modity  in  demand  all  over  India,  and  one  whose  sales  the 
gravest  economic  depression  cannot  materially  reduce. 

The  vagrant  medicine-men  and  letter-writers,  then,  are  to 
be  encountered  in  every  bazaar  and  country  lane,  but  the 
nomad  with  whom  the  European  is  most  likely  to  come  in 
contact  is  the  tamasha-walla,  so  called  because  he  gives  some 
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puppets,  appropriately  costumed,  are  made  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  in  ancient  India,  the  chief  materials  being 
horn,  ivory  and  wcxxl.  In  company  with  our  own  pavement- 
musicians  and  street-singers,  such  entertainers  obtain  their 
payment  not  by  charging  fixed  rates  of  admission  (clearly  im¬ 
practicable  when  the  "  stage  ’’  is  also  the  right-of-way)  but  by 
seeking  contributions  among  the  audience  at  the  end  of  their 
act,  and  as  poor  Indians  are  reluctant  to  give  away  money  if 
they  can  possibly  avoid  it,  these  classes  have  in  recent  times 
pandered  to  an  ever  increasing  extent  to  foreign  tastes,  a 
practice  which,  not  surprisingly,  has  had  an  adverse  effect 

on  their  native  styles,  accounting  for  much  in  their  repertoires 
that  is  stereotyped  and  dull.  Only  when  the  actors  and 
nautch-girls  are  summoned  to  join  a  bridal  procession  or  to 
attend  some  other  colourful  ceremony  does  one  have  the  oppwr- 
tunity  of  watching  a  presentation  of  one  of  the  classic  dramas 
based  on  Hindu  mythology,  and  the  acrobats  and  clowns,  too, 

reserve  most  of  their  skill  for  special  occasions,  though  the 
snake-charmers,  as  well  as  exercising  amazing  control  over  the 
cobras  they  carry  in  baskets  slung  on  bamboo  poles,  will 


sort  of  public  display.  As  tatnasha  is  one  of  those  accommo¬ 
dating  Hindustani  nouns  with  a  wide  range  of  uses,  however. 

it  conveys  practically  no  idea  of  what  form  the  show  will 
actuallv  take,  and  ^e  fellow  may  be  a  fortune-teller,  the 
owner  of  performing  bears  and  monkeys,  or  the  leader  of  a 
troupe  of  strolling  players  who  dance  and  sing  to  the  strains 
of  an  orchestra  composed  mainly  of  drums,  g^itar-like  sitars, 
and  gourd  flageolets:  the  term  may  even  be  used  to  describe 
the  master  of  a  band  of  puppet-players,  an  artist  whose  pro¬ 
ductions  are  sometimes  followed  no  less  closely  than  the  legiti¬ 
mate  theatre,  and  it  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  that  these 


readily  run  through  a  host  of  clever  tricks  involving  sleight 
of  hand.  Against  this,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  also 
men  who  have  very  real  powers  of  control  over  their  frail 

bodies,  ascetics  who  journey  from  place  to  place  expounding 
the  teachings  of  their  master  and  demonstrating  their  art,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  add  here  that  few  writers  on  India 
have  neglected  to  put  forward  their  own  theories  on  a  subject 
which  has  intrigued  the  West  since  the  i6th  century,  when 
the  Dutch,  English,  French  and  Portuguese,  having  established 
the  first  trading  bases  along  the  Madras  coast,  began  to  learn 
something  of  Indian  life. 
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Exceptionally  gifted  though  they  may  well  be,  these 
sadhus  represent  a  mere  handful  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
priests  scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India, 
disciples  belonging  to  sects  whose  rules,  while  differing  in 
matters  of  dress,  behaviour,  and  so  on,  generally  require  mem¬ 
bers  to  put  aside  all  worldly  desires,  to  renounce  their  pos¬ 
sessions  and  to  practise  humility,  and  to  dedicate  themselves 
to  the  service  of  a  certain  deity — notably  Siva  or  Vishnu,  who, 
with  Brahma,  make  up  the  Divine  Triad  of  the  Hindu  religion. 
Having  taken  their  vows,  these  priests,  apart  from  temporary 
sojourns  in  monastry  or  temple,  are  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  generosity  of  the  populace  in  the  towns  they  visit  in 
the  course  of  their  travels,  and  it  is  common  to  see  them  at 
a  junction  of  busy  thoroughfares,  for  instance,  or  wherever, 
they  can  recline  in  the  shade  and  hold  out  without  fear  of 
refusal  the  begging-bowls  in  which  they  collect  the  food  for 
their  frugal  meals.  No  house  is  barred  to  them,  and  they  are 
treated  either  with  good-humoured  indifference  or  reverent 
awe,  but  it  can  be  imagined  that  the  lives  they  lead,  in  spite 
of  certain  privileges  not  enjoyed  by  other  members  of  the 
community,  are  extremely  hard,  and  in  no  Indian  city  is  this 
more  apparent  than  at  Benares,  where,  on  the  tiers  of  stone 
steps  that  line  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  congregate  the  fanati¬ 
cal  orders  whose  methods  of  self-hypnotism  and  self-mortifica- 
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tion  have  made  them,  at  any  rate  superficially,  one  of  the 
best-known  features  of  religion  in  the  East. 

Nevertheless,  it  should  be  remembered  that  priests  are 
by  no  means  the  only  beggars  in  India,  for  there  are  also 
numerous  professional  mendicants,  mostly  cripples  deformed 
at  birth  or  in  childhood  in  order  to  maintain  the  line  of 
descent;  and  there  are,  in  addition,  many  other  groups,  made 
up  of  people  who  eke  out  an  existence  in  a  hundred  different 
ways,  not  least  interesting  among  them  being  the  tall,  lithe 
Pathan  money-lenders;  the  water-carriers  with  their  heavy 
bags  of  hide  or  canvas;  the  jewellers  with  their  bundles  of  semi¬ 
precious  stones;  the  purveyors  of  betel-nut,  sweetmeats,  cur¬ 
ries,  tea,  and  boiled  milk;  and  the  cigarette- wallas  who,  though 
often  engaged- in  the  distribution  of  popular  European  brands 
of  tobacco,  are  more  than  content  with  their  coarse  bidis  and 
ancient  huqas,  the  latter,  with  the  possible  exception  of  some 
of  the  strange  apparatus  evolved  by  the  Chinese,  surely  the 
most  ornate  instruments  for  smoking  ever  devised.  Each  of 
these  homeless  vagabonds,  whether  vendor,  soothsayer  or  yogi, 
doctor  or  scribe,  contributes  something  to  the  bustle  and 
vitality  of  the  Eastern  bazaars  and  we  must  conclude  that 
their  passing,  if  ever  such  an  event  came  about,  would  leave 
empty  and  lifeless  the  Indian  scene  they  do  so  much,  albeit 
unconsciously,  to  colour  and  enrich. 


THE  ART  OF  SIAM 


hy  Winifred  Holmes 


The  visitor  to  Bangkok  who  is  interested  in  art  may 
at  first  be  puzzled  by  the  startling  differences  in  style 
and  feeling  between  the  various  representations  of  the 
Buddha  and  other  religious  sculpture  he  sees  there,  either 
inside  or  standing  outside  the  glittering  tapering  pagodas  or 
in  the  excellently  arranged  National  Museum.  And  he  may 
wonder  how  he  can  relate  the  exquisite  “carpet”  roofs — 
blue,  yellow,  red  and  green — and  the  lacquered  elegancies 
of  cabinets  and  furniture  with  the  austere  four-square  sculp¬ 
ture  in  grey  stone  of  some  of  the  Buddhist  images  of  cer¬ 
tain  periods  in  the  history  of  Siamese  art. 

The  answer  is  that  the  artistic  genius  of  the  Thai  is 
essentially  delicate,  fantastic  and  decorative;  gently  contem¬ 
plative,  feminine  in  feeling.  When  it  has  come  in  contact 
with  stronger,  sterner  and  more  masculine  schools  of  art 
it  has  given  way  and  allowed  itself  to  be  dominated  by  a 
different  conception  of  a  shared  religious  idea.  But  before 
long  its  natural  expression  has  re-asserted  itself;  the  new 
features  assimilated  or  discarded  and  once  more  the  true 
Siamese  artistic  ideal  becomes  apparent. 

The  only  way  in  which  to  understand  this  process  is 
to  know  something  of  the  history  of  the  area  and  the  various 
cultural  and  political  influences  to  which  it  has  been  sub¬ 
ject.  When  the  Thai  prince,  Brahma,  bringing  his  people 
with  him  from  the  Chinese  Provinces  south  of  the  Yangtze- 
Kiang,  crossed  the  Mekong  river  and  settled  down  in  what 
is  now  the  most  northern  part  of  the  country,  he  founded 
the  Siamese  nation.  According  to  the  official  history  of 
Siam,  the  Pongsawadan  Yonaka,  this  was  in  A.D.  860. 

Brahma’s  was  the  first  Thai  principality  in  Siam, 
although  isolated  bands  of  Thai  peoples,  it  appears,  had 
penetrated  into  the  area  at  various  times  before  this  and 
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had  been  assimilated  into  the  social  life  of  the  inhabitants 
who  were  aboriginal  Lawas  and  Mon  Burmese.  The  early 
history  of  this  region  is  obscure,  but  what  evidence  there 
is  shows  that  the  Mons  were  Buddhists  of  the  Hinayana 
school.  Their  sculptural  remains  are  all  religious  in  con¬ 
tent.  At  Prapatom  and  in  the  city  of  Lopburi  statues  with 
Gupta  features  have  been  found,  very  much  akin  in  style 
to  the  murals  of  Ajanta,  though  simpler  and  more  austere. 
Two  of  these  Mon  statues  from  Lopburi  stand  today  outside 
the  Benchamabopit  Temple,  Bangkok,  and  provide  the 
visitor  with  his  first  surprise,  so  different  are  they  in  con¬ 
ception  and  feeling  from  their  surroundings.  They  are 
Siamese  in  that  they  were  made  by  people  living  in  the 
country  of  Siam ‘and  perhajos  having  some  Thai  blood  in 
their  veins.  But  they  are  Mon-Burman-Indian  and  pre- 
Thai  in  style. 

The  first  civilisation  to  influence  Siam  was  Indian.  Re¬ 
ligion,  art,  science,  writing — the  Siamese  owe  these  to 
India,  whose  missionaries  and  colonisers  were  everywhere 
peacefully  penetrating  in  South-East  Asia.  With  the 
Buddhist  preachers  came  the  symbols  and  images  of  their 
faith,  later  to  be  followed  by  those  of  Brahmanism. 

Siam  received  these  Indian  influences  at  second-hand. 
First  and  earliest  through  the  Mons  of  Burma,  with  their 
Hinayana  beliefs  and  artistic  conception  of  the  Master. 
Then  they  came  through  the  filter  of  the  great  Malayan  and 
Javanese  kingdom  of  Crivajaya  whose  faith  was  first 
Mahayanist  Buddhist  and  later  Brahmanic  and  whose  art 
was  influenced  by  the  Bengal  Pala  School.  An  example  of 
the  best  of  this  period  of  Siamese  art  is  the  Lokecvara  dis¬ 
covered  at  Jaya,  now  in  the  National  Museum,  Bangkok. 
Sculpture  of  this  period  is  known  as  Chiengsen  and  it  dates 
from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  centuries  A.D. 

The  third  penetration  of  Indian  religious  and  cultural 
influence  was  through  the  Khmer  domination  of  Central 
and  North-Eastern  Siam,  from  their  capital  of  Angkor  in 
Cambodia,  at  about  the  same  time — tenth  to  twelfth  cen¬ 
turies  A.D.  So  forceful  was  the  Khmer  conception  of  the 
plastic  representation  of  the  Buddha  and  of  the  Hindu  pan¬ 
theon  that  the  Indian  originals  were  superseded  by  sculp¬ 
ture  of  powerful  individuality.  The  Khmer  proper  is  one  of 
the  greatest  schools  of  sculpture  in  the  world.  Its  masculine 
conception  of  divinity  was  so  dominating  that  the  Siamese 
sculptor  completely  sublimated  his  own  vision  and  feeling 
to  it.  And  Siamese  Khmer  might  merely  be  called  a  Khmer 
provincial  school  and  not  Siamese  at  all. 

But  when  the  Thai  rose  in  the  thirteenth  century  and 
defeated  the  provincial  capital  of  Sukhotai  and  other  towns 
as  well  and  drove  the  Khmer  conquerors  back  to  their  native 
Cambodia,  the  first  truly  Siamese  period  of  art  was  entered 
upon.  Under  King  Ramkhambeng  the  Thai  kingdom  of 
Sukhotai  reached  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity  and  art 
flourished  accordingly.  The  artists  joyfully  threw  off  the 
Khmer  influence,  which  was  not  at  all  compatible  with 
their  own  sensibility,  and  looked  rather  to  Chiengsen  and 
the  sculpture  of  Ceylon  to  provide  them  with  models  nearer 
to  their  own  ideology.  Siamese  Buddhist  monks  went  to 
Ceylon  and  brought  back  with  them  images  and  painted 
Mss.  from  the  monastries  there.  Out  of  these  and  from 
their  own  artistic  genius  the  sculptors  of  Siam  created  their 
own  style.  There  was  a  complete  break  with  the  Khmer 
type  of  Buddha  image;  "  instead  of  the  square,  strong,  ruth¬ 
less  man’s  head  and  face  we  find  an  idealised  conception  of 
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a  Higher  Being,  almost  feminine  in  feeling,”  writes  Dr.  le 
May  in  Buddhist  Art  in  Siam.  "The  face  is  long  and  oval, 
the  eyebrows  highly  arched,  the  nose  long  and  hooked,  the 
lips  pressed  tightly  together  and  the  mouth  small;  the  chin 
an  incised  curve  and  the  eyes  looking  downward,  half- 
closed,  in  mystic  contemplation.”  The  treatment  of  the 
head  and  hair  are  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Khmer 
period,  the  head  being  crowned  by  a  flame-like  spiral  akin 
to  the  pointed  tower  of  the  true  Siamese  pagoda. 

This  new  conception  represented  a  revolution,  a  com¬ 
plete  break  with  an  alien  tradition  which  had  been  forced 
upon  it.  The  Siamese  Buddha  image  of  the  Sukhotai  period 
is  unique  among  the  various  national  schools  of  Buddhist  art 
in  that  it  represents  with  beauty  in  visual  terms  the  serenity, 
harmony  and  tranquiliity  of  the  Buddhist  religion.  At  this 
period  Siamese  Buddhist  art  was  vividly  alive  and  expres¬ 
sive  of  a  people’s  soul;  later  it  stiffened  into  rigidity.  The 
Siamese  images  of  the  Uthong  and  Ayuthia  periods  are 
already  decaying,  as  Indian  mediaeval  sculpture  decayed, 
into  lifeless  hieratical  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decora¬ 
tive  arts  of  carving  and  gilding  and  painting  with  lacquer 
as  architectural  ornament  were  developed  to  their  highest 
peak  during  the  Ayuthia  period  of  the  14th  to  the  i8th  cen¬ 
turies  A.D.  and  it  is  in  these  arts  that  the  true  genius  of  the 
Siamese  people  reveals  itself  now  that  the  art  of  sculpture 
has  faded  away  into  mediocrity. 
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ECONOMIC 

SECTION 

Economic  Planning  in 
India 

by  Gaganvihari  L.  Mehta 
(Indiati  Planning  Commission) 

Although  there  was  a  growing  realisation  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  economic  problems  and  of  the  imperative  need 
for  industrial  development  during  and  after  World  War  I, 
the  idea  of  economic  planning  in  India  did  not  develop  until 
the  later-inter-war  years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
Five-Year  Plan  impressed  Indian  opinion,  particularly  the 
younger  and  more  radical  elements,  with  the  possibilities  of 
transforming  an  economically  backward  country  by  planning 
its  its  national  economy.  Planning  done  in  some  of  the  Indian 
States,  particularly  Mysore,  also  persuaded  many  people  that 
the  State  would  have  to  assume  a  positive  role  in  economic 
development  and  such  a  role  could  be  effectively  played 
through  the  execution  of  a  well-considered  plan.  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Planning  Committee  in  1938  with  Pandit 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  as  its  Chairman  may  be  regarded  as  an 
important  event  in  the  direction  of  economic  planning.  That 
Committee,  which  was  a  non-official  body,  had  on  it  a  large 
number  of  distinguished  Indians  from  different  walks  of  life. 
It  set  up  a  number  of  sub-committees  composed  of  experts  to 
deal  with  various  economic  and  social  problems,  but  its  work 
was  interrupted  by  the  war  and  the  subsequent  political  up¬ 
heavals.  However,  it  did  succeed  in  making  a  broad  survey 
of  the  needs  and  resources  of  the  country  and  in  this  lies  its 
main  contribution. 

The  urgency  of  the  war  effort  kept  the  idea  of 
planning  in  the  background  but  towards  the  close  of 
the  w  ar,  there  was  a  revival  of  interest.  In  IQ44,  a 
group  of  leading  Indian  industrialists  formulated  a  plan 
for  the  economic  development  of  India  which  was  popularly 
called  the  "Bombay  Plan.”  Other  plans  like  the  "People’s 
Plan "  and  the  "  Gandhian  Plan "  were  also  put  forward  at 
the  time.  The  Government  realised  the  necessity  of  evolving 
a  plan  for  meeting  both  the  short-term  problems  of  post-war 
reconstruction  and  the  long-term  problems  of  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  A  Planning  and  Development  Department  was 
set  up  under  the  late  Sir  Ardeshir  Dalai,  a  distinguished  in¬ 
dustrialist,  at  the  Centre  in  1944,  and  various  State  Govern¬ 
ments  started  working  on  their  own  post-war  schemes,  while 
in  order  to  survey  the  problems  of  the  major  industries  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Industrial  Panels  were  constituted. 

Towards  the  end  of  1946,  the  Government  of  India 
appointed  an  Advisory  Planning  Board  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  K.  C.  Neogy  (who  was  until  recently  Commerce 
Minister)  to  review  the  various  plans  which,  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  suggest  machinery  for  putting  them  into  practice. 
With  the  partition  of  the  country,  however,  India  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  number  of  pressing  problems  such  as  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  displaced  persons,  the  integration  of  the  country 
and  the  framing  of  the  constitution.  The  principal  food  surplus 
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and  agricultural  raw  material  producing  areas  went  to  Pakis¬ 
tan,  with  the  result  that  India’s  food  deficit  increased  im¬ 
mensely  and  exports  of  agricultural  raw  materials,  like  jute 
and  cotton,  were  almost  completely  wiped  out.  At  the  same 
time,  industrial  policy,  including  relations  between  capital  and 
labour,  had  to  be  reviewed.  During  the  three  years  since  par¬ 
tition,  the  Government  concentrated  on  the  solution  of  these 
problems.  Nevertheless,  work  was  started  on  a  number  of 
irrigation,  water  power  and  industrial  projects,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  being  the  large  multi-purpose  projects  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  irrigation,  water  power,  navigation,  control  of 
floods  and  soil  erosion.  The  idea  of  planned  development  was, 
however,  mentioned  from  time  to  time  in  Government  state¬ 
ments  of  policy,  as  also  in  the  speeches  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
The  Statement  on  Industrial  Policy  of  6th  April,  1948,  em¬ 
phasised  the  need  for  a  National  Planning  Commission.  The 
Indian  National  Congress,  which  is  the  dominant  party  and 
whose  members  are  in  office  at  the  Centre  and  in  all  the  States, 
also  stressed  the  imperative  need  of  a  planned  economy,  and 
urged  the  Government  to  set  up  a  Planning  Commission.  This 
was  accomplished  last  March. 

The  principal  functions  of  the  Commission  are  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  existing  development  plans  of  the  Central  and 
State  Governments  and  to  determine  priorities,  so  as  to  formu¬ 
late  a  plan  for  the  most  effective  and  balanced  utilisation  of 
the  country’s  resources.  The  Commission  consists  of  six  Mem¬ 
bers.  The  Prime  Minister  is  the  Chairman  and  the  present 
Finance  Minister,  Mr.  C.  D.  Deshmukh,  is  also  one  of  its 
Members.  The  Deputy  Chairman  is  Mr.  G.  L.  Nanda,  who 
is  a  well-known  Trade  Union  leader  and  was  Labour  Minister 
in  the  Government  of  Bombay.  The  other  Members  are  Mr. 
V.  T.  Krishnamachari,  who  was  Chief  Minister  of  the  States 
of  Baroda  and  Jaipur,  and  was  also  recently  Chairman  of  the 
Fiscal  Commission.  He  is  a  public  servant  of  distinction  and 
a  Minister  with  long  and  varied  experience.  Also  on  the  Com- 
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Administration’s  technical  training  scheme 


mission  is  Mr.  R.  K.  Patil,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  in  the  Central  Provinces  (now  called  Madhya 
Pradesh),  and  was  Food  Commissioner  in  the  Government  of 
India.* 

The  present  Secretary  of  the  Commission  is  also  the 
Secretary  to  the  Cabinet.  Most  of  the  staff  has  been  drawn 
from  various  Departments  of  the  Government,  so  that  it 
would  bring  with  it  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  particular 
problems  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  Commission. 

It  is  evident  that  close  co-operation  between  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  work  and  that  of  the  various  Ministries  is  essential 
if  the  Commission’s  efforts  are  to  be  fruitful.  The  inclusion 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Finance  Minister  and  the  Secretary 
to  the  Cabinet  in  the  Commission,  as  well  as  frequent  con¬ 
sultations  between  the  Ministers  and  their  officers  with  the 
Members  and  officers  of  the  Commission  are  designed  to  ensure 
such  co-ordination.  The  Commission,  however,  is  not  vested 
with  any  authority  to  execute  any  plan  and  is  primarily  an 
advisory  body.  The  authority  to  implement  any  schemes  or 
plans  rests  with  the  Ministries  of  the  Central  and  State  Govern¬ 
ments. 

The  Commission’s  activities  fall  into  five  Divisions: 
Economic  Resources  and  Finance;  Industry,  Trade  and  Trans¬ 
portation  (including  Communications);  Food  and  Agriculture; 
Development  of  Natural  Resources  ;  Employment  and  Social 
Services  (including  housing,  labour  welfare,  education  and 
rehabilitation  of  displaced  persons).  Each  Division  is 
under  the  charge  of  a  Member,  the  Economic  Resources  and 
Finance  Division  being  under  the  Finance  Minister..  The 
Divisions  are  manned  by  experts  in  various  fields,  most  of 
whom  have  come  from  similar  posts  in  the  Central  and  various 
State  Governments.  In  addition,  there  is  an  Advisory  Plan¬ 
ning  Board  composed  of  reprt*sentativ’es  of  industrialists, 
business  men.  Trade  Union  leaders  and  some  eminent  public 
men.  The  purpose  of  this  Board  is  to  make  available  to  the 
Commission  a  cross-section  of  informed  public  opinion  so  that 
whatever  plans  are  formulated  by  the  Commission  and  what¬ 
ever  lines  of  policy  are  pursued  by  it  may  have  the  benefit  of 
public  criticism  .and  suggestions  The  Commission  has  also 
appointed  a  number  of  Panels  to  study  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  specific  problems  relating  to  industry,  commerce, 
tran.sport,  housing,  technical  advice  and  development  of  cot¬ 
tage  industries. 

It  will  be  clear  from  the  brief  description  given  above  that 
the  Planning  Commission  has  thus  a  considerable  amount  of 
material  to  draw  upon.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  economic 
structure  of  the  country  has  changed  considerably  owing  to 
partition  and  previous  surveys  and  plans  have  to  be  revised 

*The  sixth  Member  of  the  Commission  is  Mr.  G.  L.  Mehta. 


From  ancient  days  the  Island  of  Ceylon  ha.s  been 
known  for  its  wealth  in  gems  and  spices,  and  merchants 
from  Greece,  Rome  and  China  carried  these  wares  to 
distant  markets. 

To-day,  the  chief  exports  are  tea,  rubber  and  coco¬ 
nut  products.  The  Dominion  of  Ceylon,  with  a  progressive 
Government  in  -power,  welcomes  trade  relations  with 
merchants  abroad. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Ceylon  trade  or  travel,  the 
London  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  Ceylon  at  4-6-8  Ludgate 
Hill,  London,  E.C.4,  will  be  plea.sed  to  as.sist  you. 

BANK  OF  CEYLON 


HeW  Office  at  f  oicilic 


Nioc  Braaehcc  m  CtyUm 


in  the  light  of  changed  conditions.  It  should  also  be  em¬ 
phasised  that  India  has  undergone  nothing  short  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  revolution  during  the  last  three  years  and  this  has 
coincided  with  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  economy.  In¬ 
flationary  pressures,  difficulties  of  capital  formation,  the 
absence  of  large  and  expanding  markets,  high  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  unsatisfactory  industrial  relations,  and  the  dearth 
of  highly  technical  men  are  among  the  factors  which  tend  to 
limit  the  scope  and  pace  of  economic  development. 

Although  the  statistical  material  available  in  India  can¬ 
not  compare  with  that  available  in  advanced  countries  .like 
the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.K.,  nevertheless  it  is  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  reliable  than  in  most  of  the  under-developed  coun¬ 
tries  of  South-East  Asia.  The  Commission  does  not  propose  to 
set  up  a  statistical  organisation  of  its  own,  but  is  endeavouring 
to  study  and  process  the  available  information  for  its  own 
purposes,  and  also  to  strengthen  the  Central  Statistical  Unit 
so  that  the  information  collected  in  future  can  be  more  use¬ 
ful  for  planning. 

The  field  of  action  of  the  Commission  will  be  clear  from 
the  position  of  the  Divisions  outlined  above.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  best  plan  for  India  would  be  one  that 
achieves  a  balance  between  agricultural  and  industrial  de¬ 
velopment.  But  a  balanced  economy  for  India  must  also 
achieve  some  kind  of  broad  co-ordination  between  large-scale 
and  small-scale  or  cottage  industries  and  also  between  different 
regions  of  the  country.  The  importance  of  small-scale  indus¬ 
tries  in  a  vast  country  which  is  predominantly  agricultural 
and  where  subsidiary  and  ancillary  occupations  are  needed  for 
the  rural  population  which  suffers  from  chronic  unemployment 
and  under-employment  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised. 

At  present,  the  industrial  sector  is  so  small  in  proportion 
to  the  agricultural  sector  that  in  order  to  achieve  any  kind  of 
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balance,  industrial  development  has  to  proceed  at  a  rapid  rate, 
and  a  large  number  of  people  have  to  be  shifted  from  agricul¬ 
ture  to  industrial  and  commercial  occupations  and  services. 
This  transfer  is  necessary  to  relieve  the  present  excessive  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  population  on  land,  and  will  help  in  the  rationalisa¬ 
tion  of  agriculture  which  is  an  objective  as  important  as  that 
of  industrial  development. 

The  Commission,  in  co-operation  with  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  recently  made  an  estimate  of  the  financial  resources 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  a  Six- Year  Development  Plan. 
This  estimate  includes  the  development  plans  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  well  as  of  the  private  sector.  This  estimate  was  made 
for  the  recent  Commonwealth  Ministers'  Conference  in  Lon¬ 
don.  It  reveals  that  approximately  Rs.  i,8oo  crores  will  be 


required  for  the  execution  of  the  Plan,  of  which  alxwt 
Rs.  1.030  crores  should  be  forthcoming  from  within  the  coun¬ 
try.  and  the  balance  of  Rs.  770  crores  will  have  to  be  obtained 
from  foreign  sources.  India,  along  with  South-East  Asian 
countries,  looks  to  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.K.  as  the  countries 
which  can  assist  her  in  this  way. 

India  can  derive  advantage  from  the  Commonwealth 
Plans  for  the  Development  of  South  and  South-East  Asia. 
She  is  also  interested  in  President  Truman’s  Point  Four  Pro¬ 
gramme  and  the  United  Nations  Plan  for  the  advancement  of 
under-developed  countries.  India  is  a  part  of  the  South-East 
Asian  region  and  effective  development  of  this  area  can  be 
secured  by  a  proper  co-ordination  between  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  which  comprise  it. 


ENGINEERING  A  NEW  WORLD  ORDER 

by  Bernard  Fonseca 


Recently  engineers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in¬ 
terested  in  the  harnessing  and  control  of  rivers  have 
met  in  a  series  of  conferences  in  India  while  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  dominion  of  Ceylon  has  been  celebrating  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  great  hydro-electric  project  which  is  expected  to 
contribute  materially  to  the  country’s  industry,  notably  in 
the  processing  of  her  tea  and  rubber.  At  a  time  when 
the  news  is  so  much  concerned  with  war  and  preparations 
for  war  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  for  a  while  to  constructive 
efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of  humanity,  particularly  in  the 
areas  where  the  need  for  such  is  the  greatest,  on  humane 
as  well  as  political  grounds.  And  it  is  particularly  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  work  goes  on  without  barriers  of 
nationalism  and  in  particular  that  the  experience  of  British 
engineering  firms,  gained  over  more  than  a  century  of  work 
throughout  the  world,  is  still  of  the  greatest  value  to  a 
great  many  countries,  including  several  where  the  first 
modern  public  works  were  inaugurated  by  British  adminis¬ 
trators  under  an  older  political  order. 

The  development  of  civil  engineering  overseas  makes 
a  remarkable  story,  as  unmethodical  and  almost  accidental 
as  the  expansion  of  the  empire  in  which  it  found  so  much 
scope  and  built  up  much  of  its  tradition.  No  area  in  the 
world  had  a  finer  system  of  irrigation  canals  than  the  Indian 
sub-continent  at  the  time  when  it  was  divided  into  two 
new  states  enjoying  political  independence.  And  yet  this 
system  had  its  beginnings  when  the  use  of  canals  for  irriga¬ 
tion  was  almost  unknown  in  Britain  and  the  plans  for  great 
schemes  like  the  Sutlej  Valley  project,  covering  five  million 
acres,  and  the  Sukkur  Barrage  and  Canals,  exceeding  that 
figure  comfortably,  were  anticipated  very  largely  in  the 
minds  of  young  engineers  in  the  middle  nineteenth  century. 
The  Ganges  Canal,  the  first  entirely  British  plan  for  irrigat¬ 
ing  a  large  tract  from  a  river’s  assured  supply  of  water  from 
the  Himalayan  snows,  was  planned  and  executed  by  a 
young  artillery  officer,  Proby  Cautley.  One  short  year 
after  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab,  Henry  Lawrence  had 
called  for  big  public  works  projects  to  change  the  face  of 
the  undeveloped  areas  and  had  got  a  young  engineer  named 
Dyas  to  start  on  the  first  Punjab  canal  scheme  under 
Colonel  Robert  Napier — later  Napier  of  Magdala.  In  Sind 


soon  after  the  conquest  a  young  military  engineer  named 
Fife  was  building  inundation  canals  and  drew  up  a  plan  for 
harnessing  the  Indus.  In  the  south  Cotton  was  starting  in 
the  great  deltas  and  by  the  start  of  the  present  century  a 
succession  of  famines  had  forced  a  complete  survey  of  the 
country  with  a  view  to  future  schemes.  The  upshot  of  it  all 
was  that  in  1947  the  new  states  of  India  and  Pakistan  had 
between  them  80,000  miles  of  main  canals  and  assured 
irrigation  for  an  estimated  area  of  80  million  acres  provided 
for  by  modern  projects.  Other  great  public  enterprises 
were  the  system  of  railways  and  the  roads.  Ceylon  rejoiced 
in  one  of  the  finest  highway  systems  in  the  East,  a  great 
asset  to  her  growing  tea  and  rubber  industries.  And  the 
experience  of  public  works  gained  in  one  country  were 
often  used  in  another.  We  find  the  great  engineers  of  the 
Punjab,  Sir  John  Benton  and  Sir  Lionel  Jacob,  spending 
years  in  the  service  of  Burma.  Sir  Thomas  Ward  worked 
as  far  as  Mesopotamia,  Brazil,  Siam  and  Seistan.  Engin¬ 
eers  from  India  helped  in  Nile  Delta  schemes  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Willcocks  after  achieving  fame  in  Egypt  by  his  work  at 
Aswan  and  elsewhere  was  asked  by  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  to  serve  in  Mesopotamia,  where  his  preliminary  work 
was  to  be  of  use  to  the  British  military  engineers  who  went 
in  in  1917  with  the  occupation  forces. 

Many  of  the  countries  which  have  most  scope  for  de¬ 
velopment  have  lately  become  their  own  masters  and  their 
future  progress  is  being  planned  by  their  own  nationals  but 
it  is  significant  that  they  continue  to  draw  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  British  engineer,  obtained  in  many  lands  and 
over  a  long  period,  in  the  execution  of  some  of  the  projects 
on  which  they  set  most  store. 

Hydro-electric  works  and  power  stations  make  an  im¬ 
pressive  list.  The  newly  completed  Hydro  Electric  Pro¬ 
ject  of  the  Ceylon  Government  is  the  first  big  hydro-electric 
scheme  in  the  island  and  is  to  produce  in  its  initial  stages 
25,000  kilow'atts  of  power. 

A  new  generating  station  for  the  Calcutta  Electric 
Supply  Corporation  and  other  undertakings  for  the  same 
body  at  a,  total  estimated  cost  of  over  ij  million  pounds: 
jobs  for  Delhi  Power  Station,  Basin  Bridge  (Madras)  Power 
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EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL  is  a  wide  term  but 
nothing  less  can  adequately  describe  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  activities  of  the  G.E.C. 

The  company’s  products  range  from  the  largest 
power  generating  and  distribution  plant  down  to 
the  smallest  electrical  accessory. 


THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.  LTD.  OF  ENGLAND 
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Station,  Kalyan  (Bombay)  Power  Station  and  Nai’pur 
Power  Station,  supervised  by  or  carried  out  in  consultation 
with  British  engineering  firms  indicate  that  since  in¬ 
dependence  the  major  cities  of  India  have  all  had  some  use 
for  technical  help  from  this  country. 

Orders  for  port  development  works  frorti  various  j)arts 
of  the  world  which  have  been  placed  with  British  engineer¬ 
ing  concerns  include  a  major  scheme  for  the  port  of  Chitta¬ 
gong  in  East  Pakistan  for  which  a  big  future  is  planned. 
It  includes  the  building  of  seven  new  steamer  berths  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  2^  million  pounds.  At  Port  Okha,  a  grow¬ 
ing  port  on  the  West  Coast  of  India  handling  much  of  the 
north  Indian  traffic  that  used  to  be  served  by  Karachi  before 
partition,  the  work  was  taken  up  some  time  ago  of  a  new 
lighter  wharf  and  dock. 

In  Malaya  the  Connaught  Bridge  Power  Project, 
designed  for  an  ultimate  capacity  of  80,000  kilowatts,  is  but 
the  first  step  towards  remedying  a  shortage  of  electric  power 
that  the  whole  peninsula  experiences,  a  shortage  that  is 
keeping  down  the  output  of  the  tin  mines  and  the  general 
industrialisation  of  the  country.  During  the  six  years  of 
the  Colombo  Plan  it  is  intended  to  complete  several  hydro¬ 
electric  projects  linked  up  by  a  grid. 

Though  Burma  has  been  in  a  rather  disorganised  state 
ever  since  the  war  and  not  able  to  do  much  in  the  way  of 
new  development,  it  is  significant  that  she  should  have 
placed  orders  for  reconstruction  of  the  Goteik  and  Ava 
bridges  with  British  engineers.  The  help  given  by  the 
Commonwealth  to  this  former  member  is  a  matter  for  great 
satisfaction  and  rhe  skill  of  technicians  will  no  doubt  in  due 
course  have  its  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  this  potentially  rich 
country. 

The  supply  of  capital  equipment  and  skill  for  new  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  East  has  covered  a  large  field.  It  includes 
various  chemical  industries,  a  rayon  plant  for  Travancore 
and  a  cement  w'orks  for  Ceylon. 

It  makes  an  impressive  tale  and  shows  how,  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Colombo  Plan,  engineers  from  the  United 
Kingdom  are  playing  an  important  role  in  the  opening  up 
of  the  Eastern  lands  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Plan, 
with  a  six-year  schedule  and  envisaging  technical  aid  on  an 
organised  basis,  will  mean  a  stepping  up  of  the  pace  of 
skilled  help  as  also  increased  scope  for  the  private  engineer 
to  come  forward  and  carry  out  the  ideas  of  the  planners, 
backed  by  a  group  of  responsible  governments  in  the  belief 
that  they  are  sound. 

But  this  is  only  a  beginning  in  the  development  of  the 
East.  It  is,  for  example,  only  too  well  known  that  there 
is  a  great  shortage  of  hydro-electric  power  throughout 
South-East  Asia.  The  islands  of  the  East  Indian  archipelago 
possess  only  a  total  generating  capacity  of  200,000  kilo¬ 
watts,  three-quarters  of  it  in  Java,  whereas  the  waterpower 
available  is  twenty  or  thirty  times  as  great.  The  rainfall 
is  steady  and  there  are  no  great  engineering  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  damming  up  streams.  Across  the  Perak  River  in 
Malaya  a  single  system  provides  power  to  operate  a  number 
of  tin  mines.  Burma,  Siam  and  Indo-China  ^1  lack  hydro¬ 
electric  development.  The  extension  of  the  Colombo  Plan 
to  include  the  development  of  these  countries  and  the  East 
Indian  archipelago  may  well  be  the  prelude  to  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  river  potential  of  fertile  countries  that  will 
usher  in  a  new  era  of  prosperity  for  millions  now  need¬ 
lessly  leading  impoverished  lives. 
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The  Economic 

Development  of 

Papua  and  New 

Guinea 


(Biued  on  a  report  by  the  Assistant 

Director,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Stock  and  Fisheries ,  Papua 

and  New  Guinea.  I 


Store  houses  for  yams.  New  Guinea 


GRICL’LTURE  is  of  the  greatest  significance  in  the 

economy  of  the  Papua  and  New  Guinea  region.  Of  the 

total  population  of  1,300,000,  of  whom  only  one  per  cent 

are  non-indigenous,  practically  all  are  engaged  in  agriculture, 
principally  on  the  subsistence  level.  In  addition  to  the  export 
of  food  crops,  it  has  been  estimated  that  over  i.ooo  tons  of 
food  must  be  produced  daily  for  subsistence  alone.  The  major 
food  crojjs  are  sweet  potatoes,  taro,  yams  and  mami,  bananas, 
sago  and  coconuts,  and  these  offer  considerable  scope  for  the 

selection  of  improved,  high-yielding  varieties,  and  for  experi¬ 

ments  in  cultivation  methods. 

Shifting  cultivation  is  practised  all  over  the  territory. 
The  shifting  cultivator  does  not  use  the  same  piece  of  land 
every  year :  instead  he  cuts  down  a  small  patch  of  forest  and 
bums  as  much  of  the  woody  growth  as  p)ossible.  Among  the 

charred  stumps  he  plants  his  crops,  and  as  for^t  land  is  gener¬ 
ally  free  from  weeds  or  grasses  and  the  soil  is  usually  rich  in 

humus  and  well  supplied  with  the  ash  of  burned  plant  matter 
after  clearing,  it  produces  a  very  good  first  harvest,  but  the 
second  harvest  begins  to  show  a  decline  in  yield,  and  there¬ 
after  the  returns  diminish  rapidly.  Grasses  and  weeds  invade 
the  clearing  and  rather  than  battle  with  these,  the  cultivator 
abandons  his  old  garden  and  burns  a  new  patch  of  forest.  The 

old  plot  reverts  under  favourable  conditions  to  secondary 

forest  and  is  not  cleared  again  for  a  period,  the  length  of 
which  may  vary  from  8  to  15  years  or  more.  This  system 
places  a  heavy  burden  of  food  production  on  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation,  and  consequently  the  infantile  and  maternal  mortality 
rate  is  high.  To  remedy  this  is  will  be  necessary 
to  induce  the  people  to  change  from  shifting  cultivation 
to  the  cultivation  of  permanent  gardens  using  a  short 
term  rotation,  but  this  -  will  be  a  slow  process,  requiring 
the  use  of  new  crops  and  a  great  deal  of  experimenting. 
The  attraction  of  foreign  capital,  the  provision  of  trans¬ 
port  and  communication  facilities,  the  development  of  new 
crops  and  techniques  are  all  features  of  plantation  agriculture 

which  must  assist  in  the  development  of  local  industries.  At 

the  same  time  the  Administration  is  determined  that  un- 

balancc-d  and  unbridled  plantation  development  should  not 


be  allowed  to  take  place  to  the  detriment  of  Native  interests, 

by  drawing  too  heavily  on  local  labour  resources  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  village  needs.  In  Papua  and  New  Guinea  there  are 

many  districts  where  Native  agriculture  is  practically  the  sole 
industry.  The  comp»aratively  small  number  of  labourers  who 
can  be  allowed  to  leave  their  villages  for  plantation  and  other 
work,  without  upsetting  the  social  framework  iS"  a  factor 
limiting  large  scale  plantation  development.  For  this  reason, 
emphasis  is  being  placed  by  the  Administration  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  on  developing  local  and  village  industry.  The  growth 
of  the  Co-operative  movement  would  greatly  facilitate  this. 

Production  of  Food  Imports  and  Improvement  of 
Nutrition 

Nearly  1,000  tons  of  meat  are  imported  annually  into 

Papua  alone.  Before  the  war,  many  coconut  plantations 
carried  about  26,000  cattle,  which  were  of  value  not  only  in 

reducing  cleaning  costs  and  in'  plantation  haulage,  but  also 
contributed  to  the  meat  supply.  The  majority  of  these 
animals  were  killed  off  during  the  war,  and  in  addition  there 
is  a  general  increase  in  the  consumption  of  meat.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  hopes  to  make  the  Territory  self-supporting  as 

regards  meat  and  consequently  livestock  breeding  stations  are 

being  established  and  livestock  is  being  imported  both  for  the 

Administration  and  for  private  enterprise.  In  addition  it  is 
hoped  to  build  up  as  soon  as  possible  one  or  more  large  herds 
of  cattle  to  supply  a  central  abattoir  and  a  canning  factory. 

About  10,000  tons  of  rice  are  also  imjjorted  each  year,  and 
more  than  ten  times  this  amount  could  easily  be  utilised.  The 
recent  nutrition  survey  shows  that  there  is  a  need  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  consumption  of  protein-rich  foods  by  the  villagers 
and  for  the  incorporation  in  their  agriculture  of  crops  which 
can  be  stored  more  satisfactorily  than  the  root  crops  or  sago 
which  preponderate  in  their  normal  diet.  For  these  reasons 
the  production  of  rice,  maize,  peanuts,  shell  beans  and  pigeon 

peas  is  being  encouraged.  It  is  hoped  that  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  rice  production  will  take  place  during  the  next  few 
years.  In  order  to  encourage  this  industry,  a  number  of  small 

mills,  hand  and  power  operated,  have  been  purchased  and  are 
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being  installed.  In  addition  a  Rice  Experiment  Station  has 
been  developed  in  Papua  and  Bereina  where  cultural  methods 
and  mechanisation  are  being  investigated  and  selection  and 
breeding  is  to  be  carried  out. 

Expansions  of  Pre-War  Industries 
Considerable  advance  has  been  made  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  copra  industry  and  a  significant  feature  has  been  the 
interest  shown  by  the  people  themselves  in  the  exploitation  of 
their  groves  which  produce  about  11,000  tons  of  copra  out  of 

a  total  of  55,000  tons  per  year.  However,  progress  has  been 

retarded  to  some  extent  by  labour  shortages  and  the  lack  of 

building  materials  for  living  quarters,  stores  and  driers.  Little 
progress  has  been  made  with  the  mechanisation  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  The  production  of  desiccated  coconut  has  recommenced 
on  a  small  scale;  previously  the  Territory  supplied  practically 
all  of  Australia’s  and  part  of  New  Zealand’s  requirements. 

The  pre-war  rubber  industr)'  is  almost  back  to  its  former 
capacity,  the  main  factor  limiting  expansion  being  the  shortage 

of  skilled  labour,  but  this  has  been  overcome  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  introduction  of  workers  from  the  Highland  dis¬ 
tricts.  Cocoa  and  coffee  production  is  being  actively  encour¬ 
aged  and  both  crops  show  good  economic  prospects.  Settlers 
are  being  encouraged  to  establish  the  cocoa  industry  on  a  re¬ 
latively  large  scale,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  establish 

central  fermentaries,  to  offer  the  latest  advice  on  cultivation 

methods  and  to  control  pests  and  diseases.  The  coffee  crop 
was  grown  on  a  few  large  plantations  and  distributed  on  a 
small  scale  in  many  areas  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea  before 
the  war.  It  was  proved  that  both  highland  high  quality 
Arabica  and  lowland  varieties  of  Ribusta  were  suitable  for  the 
Territory.  Since  the  war  the  most  important  coffee  producer 

has  been  the  Sangara  Native  Coffee  Project.  This  comprises 
the  co-operative  efforts  of  the  villages  in  the  vicinity  of 

Higaturu,  and  produced  14  tons  of  parchment  last  year. 
Development  of  New  Industries 
A  number  of  other  economic  crops  can  successfully  be 
grown  in  the  Territory.  Prominent  amongst  these  are  tobacco, 
tea,  quinine,  oil  palm,  jute,  cotton,  Manila  hemp,  ginger, 
cassava  (for  flour  and  starch)  and  pasture  plants.  Their 
economic  possibilities  are  at  present  being  investigated. 

Although  not  produced  for  export,  tobacco  occupies  an 

important  place  in  local  agriculture.  Some  too  tons  of  dark 
twist  tobacco  are  imported  each  year,  and  used  as  a  form 
of  currency  in  isolated  areas.  Better  production  methods  and 
the  possibility  of  developing  a  modern  twist  tobacco  factory 

^0  replace  existing  imports  and  perhaps  to  export  to  other 
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territories  are  being  considered.  Some  very  fine  samples  have 
been  exf»erimentally  produced  by  a  commercial  firm  during 
the  past  yeai. 

Many  parts  of  the  Territory  are  suitable  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  tea,  but  it  has  yet  to  be  determined  whether  this 
can  be  done  economically.  A  tea  seed  garden  of  about  20 
acres  has  been  planted  at  Garaina  in  the  Waria  Valley,  which 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  should  be  adequate  for  supplying 
the  seed  requirements  of  the  Territory  if  it  be  found  an 
economic  proposition  to  produce  this  commodity.  In  addition 
experimental  plucking  gardens  are  being  planted. 

Agricultural  Research  and  Investigation 

At  the  Highlands  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Aiyura,  experiments  are  being  conducted  in  the  propagation 
.  of  tea,  coffee,  and  cinchona,  the  processing  of  tea  and  coffee, 
crop  rotation,  the  rotation  of  flax  (Linum)  seed  and  fibre, 
and  pasture  improvement.  A  biochemist  has  been  engaged  on 
research  at  the  University  of  Melbourne,  aimed  at  devising  a 
cheap  totaquin  extraction  process,  using  bark  from  Aiyura. 
This  project  is  given  a  high  priority  owing  to  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  desire  to  provide  the  people  with  a  means  of  treating 
malaria,  which  is  endemic  in  the  Territory. 

At  the  Lowlands  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Keravat,  near  Rabaul,  excellent  progress  has  been  made  in  the 


rehabilitation  of  the  station,  which  suffered  serious  damage 
during  enemy  occupation.  A  series  of  field  trials  relating  to 
cocoa  and  including  especially  progeny  trials,  self-compata- 
bility  trials,  and  shade  control  experiments  have  been  in¬ 
augurated.  Cocoa  is  a  most  satisfactory  crop  for  many  parts 
of  the  Territory.  In  addition  the  Station  is  of  great  value  as 
a  centre  where  planters  and  other  interested  persons  are  able 
to  obtain  practical  instruction  regarding  the  production  of 
cocoa  and  other  lowland  crops. 

Pig  breeding  and  sheep  rearing  have  been  introduced  in 
several  areas.  The  sheep  are  doing  particularly  well  at 
Nondugl,  where  the  Hallstrom  Trust  has  established  a  fine 
Livestock  Station  and  Zoological  Gardens.  It  is  too  early  to 
assess  whether  sheep  will  under  the  wet  conditions  prevailing, 
produce  useful  fleeces,  and  whether  the  people  themselves  will 
sufficiently  value  the  fleece  to  care  for  the  sheep.  Other  pro¬ 
ducers  of  te.xtiles  will  also  be  tested,  such  as  Angora  goats 
and,  if  procurable.  Alpacas. 

In  the  lowland  areas  with  a  pronounced  dry  season  the 
sheep  are  showing  promise  as  producers  of  mutton,  but  again, 
it  is  still  too  early  to  assess  their  value.  Dairy  cattle  and 
beef  cattle  have  been  introduced  and  are  making  encouraging 
progress.  The  general  plan  is  to  introduce  the  British  breeds 
to  the  higher,  drier  areas,  and  cross  with  Zebu  cattle  for  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  lowland  tropics. 


THE  RICE  POSITION  IN  THE  EAST 


The  recent  publication  Grain  Crops'  described  rice  as 
not  only  the  staple  food,  but  almost  the  only  substantial 
item  of  diet  among  the  mass  of  the  people  of  many  oriental 
countries  and  pointed  out  that  the  complete  dependence  on 
rice  of  some  Far  East  countries  makes  them  very  vulnerable 
to  famines  when  supplies  are  short,  since  there  is  no  ade¬ 
quate  substitute  for  this  grain  in  the  diet  of  these  peoples. 

During  the  war,  however,  when  the  Indian  sub¬ 
continent  and  Ceylon  were  cut  off  from  their  main  supply 
sources,  which  were  occupied  by  the  Japanese,  the  defici¬ 
ency  had  to  be  made  up  by  imports  of  other  grains.  While 
the  chapter  devoted  to  rice  in  this  publication  gives  valuable 
information  on  production  and  trade  during  the  first  three 
post-war  years  and  includes  comparisons  with  the  pre-war 
period,  topical  questions  concerning  the  world  rice  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  outlook  tor  the  future  are  dealt  with  by  the 
F.A.O.  Report’  which  summarises  the  rice  situation  in 
the  Far  East  by  saying  that;  “Rice  consumption  levels  in 
the  Far  East  remain  seriously  low  as  compared  with  pre¬ 
war;  supplies  available  for  consumption  in  the  region  of 
1950  are  about  3  per  cent  below  the  pre-w'ar  average, 
whereas  the  total  population  has  apparently  increased  by 
10  per  cent,  since  1937.  Increased  supplies  of  wheat  and 
other  coarse  grains  have  partially  compensated  for  the  rice 
shortage  .  .  .  ,”  and  adds  that  “  the  precarious  balance 
between  world  supply  and  demand  for  rice  in  1950  appears 
to  have  been  obtained  by  relatively  heavy  imports  of  wheat 
and  coarse  grains  by  the  food  deficit  countries  of  the  Far 
East,  especially  by  India  and  Japan  ...” 

The  Rep>ort  gives  the  following  broad  picture  of  the 
rice  situation  country  by  country  : 


BURMA,  the  largest  surplus  producing  country  in  the 
pre-war  period,  exported  over  three  million  tons  of  rice 
annually  during  the  period  1932-38.  The  export  dropped 
to  slightly  over  one  million  tons  in  1949.  The  continuation 
of  political  unrest  adversely  affected  the  1949-50  harvest, 
and  w'hile  the  annual  average  production  of  paddy  (rough 
rice)  amounted  to  nearly  seven  million  tons  during  the 
between  1934-35  and  1938-39,  the  production  estimates  for 
1948-50  are  only  slightly  over  four  million  tons. 

THAILAND  had  another  -bumper  crop  in  1949-50. 
During  1949  the  country  was  the  largest  rice  exporting 
country  (1.2  million  tons)  and  it  appears  that  the  1950 
exports  were  slightly  higher  than  in  1949.  The  projected 
irrigation  schemes  are  expected  to  increase  the  irrigated 
rice  area  considerably  and  to  contribute  to  a  further  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  country’s  rice  exports. 

INDO-CHINA  which  exported  an  annual  average  of 
nearly  1.3  million  tons  of  rice  during  the  1934-38  period  is 
hampered  by  the  internal  political  conditions.  The  har¬ 
vested  crops  during  the  years  1948  and  1949  show  a  decrease 
by  about  one-third  of  the  pre-war  years,  and  only  191,000 
tons  were  exported  in  1948,  and  105,000  tons  in  1949. 

JAPAN,  which  imported  2.3  million  tons  of  rice 
annually  during  the  pre-war  period,  imported  only  .08 
million  tons  during  the  fiscal  year  1949-1950,  but  has 

‘  Grain  Crops,  published  by  the  Commonwealth  Economic  Com¬ 
mittee,  London,  1950,  5s. 

’  F.A.O.  Second  Report  on  Rice  Situation  (Commodi^  reports), 
published  in  Washington,  15th  December  1950.  The  Report 
is  based  on  statistics  and  information  available  up  to  15th 
October  1950.  29  pages;  price  25  cents. 
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apparently  fixed  an  import  programme  of  over  1.2  million 
tons  for  the  1950-51  year.  This  intended  increase  of 

imports  has  created  apprehension  among  other  Far  Eastern 
countries  who  are  anxious  to  increase  their  rice  imports  too. 
Japan’s  indigenous  rice  production  has  increased  by  about 
5  per  cent,  as  against  the  pre-war  years  and  amounts  at 
present  to  over  12.2  million  tons  of  paddy  rice  yearly 

INDIA  is  planning  to  become  self-sufficient  in  food 
grain  production.  The  Government  plans  to  reclaim  over 
four  million  hectares  of  cultivable  wasteland  within  the  next 
decade,  while  the  increased  home  production  of  chemical 
nitrogen  will  supply  agriculture  with  the  necessary  ferti¬ 
lisers.  According  to  preliminary  estimates  the  1949-1950 
harvest  of  paddy  amounted  to  over  34.5  million  metric  tons, 
i.e.  about  one-quarter  of  the  estimated  world  production. 

PAKISTAN  registered  a  decline  of  the  harvested  paddy 
hy  3-5  per  cent,  m  1949-1950  as  against  the  previous 
year  despite  an  increase  in  the  area  planted  with  rice.  The 
harvest  amounted  to  12.4  million  tons.  The  Government 
has  prepared  an  irrigation  scheme  to  cover  an  additional 
area  of  1.4  million  hectares  which  may  benefit  rice  produc¬ 
tion  in  East  Bengal. 

CHINA,  which  has  the  largest  irrigated  area  of  over 
40  million  hectares,  imported  neary  0.8  million  tons  of  rice 
annually  during  the  1931-37  period,  but  apparently  with¬ 
drew  from  the  international  rice  trade  in  1950,  despite  a 
serious  food  shortage. 

The  following  table  shows  the  decline  of  rice  imports 
into  some  of  the  principal  consuming  countries  of  Asia  in 
1949  compared  with  pre-war  figures  : 


RICE  BROKERS 
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H.  M.  BELL  8C  CO. 
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Telephone 

Telegrams 


British  Borneo  and  Sarawak 

Ceylon 

Hong  Kong 

Indonesia 

Malaya 


MANsion  House  1254,  7400 
GLAMOROUS,  LONDON 


1934-38 

Average 

51,000 

530,000 

175,000 

282,000 

548,000 


26,000 

403,000 

82,000 

276,000 

515,000 


(All  figures  in  metric  tons) 

Most  of  these  countries  have  introduced  schemes  to 
increase  home  production,  but  political  and  economic 
instability  constitutes  a  limiting  factor.  The  war  in  Korea 
has  led  to  the  widespread  hoarding  of  marketable  rice 
supplies,  particularly  in  Japan  and  India,  and  is  thus 
endangering  the  precarious  balance  between  supply  and 
demand  in  the  Far  East,  which  was  attained  in  1950  and 
based  on  the  export  availability  of  2.5  million  tons  of  rice. 
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THE  SPICE  INDUSTRY 

by  Howard  Fox 
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The  world  consumes  more  pepper  than  any  other  spice, 
the  percentage  being  about  55  for  pepper  and  45  for  the 
rest.  With  its  centre  at  Singapore,  a  circle  of  about 
1,000  miles  in  diameter  encompasses  almost  all  the  world’s 
pepper  producing  area. 

Pepper  is  the  product  of  a  vine  which  is  trained  to 
climb  poles  or  other  supports.  From  tw'o  to  three  years 
following  planting  the  berries  appear,  full  bearing  being 
reached  at  about  seven  or  eight  years.  Depending  upon 
care  and  fertilisation,  the  plant  continues  to  yield  crops  for 
many  mbre  years. 

The  natural  product  of  this  plant  is  black  pepper,  while 
white  pepper  is  derived  from  the  black,  after  the  berry’  has 
been  left  on  the  vine  until  fully  mature.  By  then  the  outer 
hull,  or  shell,  has  partly  separated  from  the  berry’s  white 
centre  and  the  flavour  has  slightly  ,changed.  The 
ripened  berries  are  steeped  in  water  to  quicken  removal 
from  the  hull.  Several  washings  are  part  of  the  process 
and  the  moisture  is  then  removed.  The  finished  white 
pepper  is  then  ready  for  inspection.  Conforming  with 
exacting  standards  of  quality  it  is  packed  and  certified  for 
exjwrt.  Not  so  strong  as  black,  the  white  pepper  is  more 
aromatic  and  is  especially  liked  for  meat  products,  the 
appearance  of  which  would  be  impaired  by  a  darker  spice. 

When  ready  for  harvest,  pepper  looks  like  a  cluster  of 
red  currants  and  is  gathered  by  hand.  Production  is 
heaviest  in  Sumatra  where  it  amounts  in  some  good  years 
to  40,000  tons.  Borneo,  Indo-China  and  India  also  raise 
pepper  although  the  total  tonnage  of  these  other  areas  is  a 
poor  second  to  Sumatra’s. 

Indonesia’s  share  in  the  world  export  of  pepper  vvfts  ' 
nearly  90  per  cent  before  the  last  war;  there  was,  however, 
a  degree  of  over-production  which  involved  low  prices  and 
big  supplies  in  the  world  market.  When  Indonesian  exports 
stopped  the  resulting  serious  shortage  had  a  stirnulating 
effect  upon  the  grow’th  of  pepper  in  other  production  areas, 
especially  in  India  w'here  the  extension  of  pepper  plantations 
raised  the  production  there  to  about  20,000  tons  a  year. 
This  development  has  put  an  end  to  the  monopoly  status  of 
Indonesia. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  plantations  in  Indonesia  suffered 
great  war  damage.  According  to  the  Java  Bank  report  for 
the  last  financial  year,  the  main  production  area  of  black 
pepper.  South  Sumatra,  was  estimated  to  have  lost  75  per 
cent  of  the  plantings,  partly  owing  to  deliberate  destruction 
under  Japanese  compulsion,  partly  as  a  result  of  neglect  for 
lack  of  market  possibilities.  The  productive  capacity  for 
last  year  did  not  exceed  10,000  tons.  The  white  pepper 
plantings  in  Bangka  suffered  even  greater  damage.  Before 
the  war  there  were  19  million  tendrils;  after  the  capitulation 
only  180,000  were  left,  yielding  an  annual  production  of 
about  250  tons. 

The  growing  of  white  pepper,  chiefly  at  Bangka  and 
Billiton,  was  mainly  carried  out  before  the  war  by  Chinese. 
In  August.  1948,  the  number  of  tendrils  in  Bangka  was 


400,000,  rising  to  986,000  by  the  end  of  1949.  It  will  be 
several  years  before  a  large  quantity  of  white  pepper  will 
again  appear  on  the  market.  The  rehabilitation  of  the  black 
variety  will  be  a  little  quicker. 

Unless  the  world  demand  for  pepper  should  rise  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  pre-war  level,  Indonesia  will  have  to 
cope  with  serious  outlet  difficulties  when  production  will 
have  again  attained  a  normal  level.  So  far,  supplies  from 
Indonesia  have  been  small.  Speculative  hoarding  has  taken 
place  and  for  this,  pepper,  as  a  non-perishable  product,  is 
highly  suitable.  A  small  volume  will  bring  in  a  very  large 
price.  For  this  reason,  too,  pepper  is  a  favourite  smuggling 
commodity  and  a  substantial  part  of  the  Indonesian  pepper 
has  thus  gone  to  the  world  market  via  Singapore  without 
contributing  to  the  foreign  exchange  position. 

Legal  Export  of  Pepper  from  Indonesia 
(in  tons) 


Black  Pepper 

White  Pepper 

1938  ... 

43.359 

11.131 

1939  ... 

53.845 

16,128 

1948  .. 

976 

829 

1949  ... 

2,728 

79 

Nutmeg  and  Mace 

Ground  mace  is  a  yellow  pow'der  w’ith  a  fragrance  like 
nutmeg.  It  is  a  fleshy  aril  which  grows  around  the  nutmeg, 
forming  a  sort  of  lacy  pattern  round  the  shell  within  which 
the  nutmeg  seed  grows.  Before  it  is  dried,  mace  is  a  vivid 
red.  Although  the  aroma  of  the  two  spices  is  similar,  the 
flavours  are  not  the  same  and  there  are  separate  uses  for 
each. 

The  hard  brownish  nutmegs  for  home  grating  are  really 
seeds,  for  the  part  of  the  fruit  used  as  spice  is  the  kernel  of 
the  nutmeg  fruit.  There  are  four  parts  to  this  fruit:  the 
outer  husk,  the  mace,  the  inner  shell,  and  the  seed  or  nutmeg 
itself.  The  whole  fruit  resembles  an  apricot  in  shape  and 
size.  As  the  fruit  ripens  the  outer  husk  splits  to  reveal  the 
scarlet  mace. 

Between  the  sixth  and  sixtieth  years,  nutmeg  trees  are 
in  almost  constant  bearing,  the  yield  depending  upon  the 
care  taken  of  the  tree.  The  fruit  is  gathered  by  means  of 
a  long  pole  attached  to  which  is  a  basket  or  prongs  which 
loosen  the  fruit  before  letting  it  fall  into  the  basket  Once 
the  outer  husk  is  discarded.  The  mace  is  separated  from  the 
nut  and  both  products  are  dried.  Shelling  and  grading 
complete  the  operation. 

The  pre-war  world  export  of  nutmegs  was  5,865  tons 
and  of  mace,  978  tons.  Indonesia’s  share  was  1,664 
and  279  tons  (72  per  cent  and  71  per  cent)  respectively. 
Very  little  news  is  available  about  post-war  production.  It 
is  known,  of  course,  that  on  Banda  many  gardens  were 
destroyed  by  the  war. 

Before  the  war  the  area  covered  by  nutmeg  gardens  in 
Indonesia  was  about  3,000  hectares,  with  more  than  half  a 
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million  trees.  Next  to  Banda,  the  most  productive  area  is 
situated  north  of  the  Celebes,  the  Sangihe  islands,  with 
250,000  trees. 

Cinnamon 

This  spice  has  a  long  and  very  romantic  history,  prized 
for  centuries  for  its  delicate  yet  definite  aroma.  Like  several 
other  very  old  spices,  cinnamon  was  believed  to  have  the 
power  of  inspiring  love,  and  it  was  often  used  as  an 
ingredient  for  love  potions.  It  was  also  adapted  to  medicinal 
uses  and  for  scenting  perfumes  and  ointments  long  before 
its  value  as  a  flavouring  was  appreciated. 

True  cinnamon  is  very  mild  and  grows  only  in  Ceylon. 
Cassia  cinnamon  is  the  variety  mostly  used  in  cooking  and 
is  principally  gjown  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra;  appreci¬ 
able  quantities  are  also  produced  in  China. 

Cinnamon  is  the  bark  of  a  tree,  which  may  be  wild  or 
cultivated.  Peeling  begins  when  it  is  about  six  years  old. 
Branches  to  be  peeled  are  cut  close  to  the  trunk  and  then 
taken  to  a  shelter  and  scraped,  the  bark  being  removed  in 
long  sections.  As  these  dry,  they  curl  to  form  the  cinnamon 
sticks  of  the  commercial  trade.  These  sticks,  cut  more  or 
less  to  equal  lengths,  are  tied  in  bundles  and  then  exported. 
These  are  then  broken  into  small  pieces  and  ground  into  a 
fine  powder.  After  harvesting  the  bark  the  tree  is  felled, 
but  the  stump  shoots  out  again  to  supply  an  inferior,  yet 
valuable,  branch  bark. 

The  average  annual  export  over  the  years  1935-39 
from  Indonesia  was  2,730  tons;  of  this  amount,  2,618  tons 
tons  came  from  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra.  During  and 
immediately  after  the  war  a  large  part  of  the  harvest  area 
was  cut  down  for  use  as  firewood. 

Qoves 

Clove  trees  were  originally  found  growing  on  the 
Molucca  Islands,  at  one  time  known  as  the  “  Spice  Islands.” 


Cloves  from  this  area  are  still  the  world’s  best  as  regards 
appearance  and  flavour,  although  today  Zanzibar,  Mada¬ 
gascar  and  Pemba  supply  most  of  the  world’s  cloves. 

The  clove  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  about  14  metres,  but 
despite  its  size  it  is  a  fragile  plant,  and  the  harvesting  of  the 
unopened  flower  buds  must  be  carried  through  with  the 
utmost  care. 

The  yield  begins  from  between  seven  to  twelve  years, 
with  the  maximum  annual  production  (25  kg.  per  tree) 
taking  place  between  the  ages  of  twenty  to  forty  years. 
Total  life  is  around  sixty -five  years.  Cultivation  itself  does 
not  require  much  attention  and  the  war  caused  no  more 
deterioration  other  than  that  coming  from  neglect.  No 
alarming  diseases,  such  as  have  appeared  in  East  Africa 
(threatening  to  end  production  there  within  twenty  years) 
have  presented  .themselves  in  Indonesia. 

Of  the  i,ooo-ton  pre-war  annual  Indonesian  production, 
600  tons  remained  in  the  islands  and  400  tons  were  exported. 
The  Indonesian  share  of  the  total  world  export  of  14,000 
tons  was,  therefore,  2.7  per  cent  as  against  67.4  per  cent 
from  Zanzibar-Pemba,  and  29.9  per  cent  from  Madagascar. 

The  present  small  production  of  Indonesian  cloves  is 
nearly  wholly  used  up  by  the  Indonesian  cigarette  industry, 
since  clove  powder  is  mixed  with  tobacco  in  making 
cigarettes  for  local  consumption. 

Indonesian  Export  of  Spices — 1950  (Jan.-Sept.) 


Gross 

weight  in 

Value  in 

White  pepper 

Kilos 

Rupiah 

559.129 

9.474.552 

Black  pepper 

...  5,019,790 

62,662,551 

Nutmeg 

...  1,840,104 

4,443,018 

Cinnamon  ... 

...  3,116,840 

2,492,446 

Mace  ._... 

327,290 

1,154,386 

THE  COCOA  EXPERIMENT  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 


hy  R.  M.  McKinnon 


OF  the  thousand  and  one  development  schemes  now 
under  way  in  British  colonial  territories,  none  perhaps 
offers  greater  promise  or  interest  than  the  experiments 
being  carried  out  in  Malaya,  North  Borneo  and  Sarawak 
with  a  view  to  establishing  cocoa  as  one  of  the  major  cash 
crops  of  the  region.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  highly  specula¬ 
tive  venture  depending  for  its  success  on  two  main  factors. 
First  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  cacao  tree  can  be 
cultivated  on  a  commercial  scale  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
especially  among  smallholders  with  no  previous  experience 
of  the  crop  but  who  would  chiefly  benefit  from  a  well- 
established  cocoa  industry.  Secondly,  assuming  that  ex¬ 
tensive  cultivation  proves  possible,  the  success  of  the 
venture  will  then  depend  largely  on  the  world  supply  and 
demand  position  for  cocoa  in,  say,  ten  years’  time  when  the 
areas  planned  for  planting  come  into  bearing. 

Obviously  whatever  direct  evidence  obtains  today 
applies  only  to  the  first  of  these  conditions,  and,  although 
the  scheme  is  still  in  its  initial  stages,  the  latest  reports  from 
Malaya  point  to  the  success  of  the  first  trial  plantings  of 


seedlings  imported  from  abroad.  These  plantings,  from 
which  it  is  hoped  to  obtain  about  5,000  cacao  trees,  were 
begun  just  over  a  year  ago  at  the  Federation  of  Malaya’s 
cocoa  quarantine  station  at  Pulau  Tekong,  one  of  the 
numerous  islets  off  Singapore.  The  type  of  seed  is  known 
as  Amelonado — the  main  commercial  variety  grown  in  West 
Africa — and  came  from  the  Gold  Coast’s  Botanical  Gardens 
at  Aburi.  Growth  from  this  original  consignment  has  been 
satisfactory  and  during  1950  seedlings  were  distributed  to 
experimental  stations  in  North  Borneo  and  Sarav/ak  as  well 
as  to  a  number  in  Malaya.  Private  enterprise  has  also 
entered  the  scheme  with  the  flotation  of  a  joint  company  by 
the  Colonial  Development  Corporation,  Cadbury’s,  and 
Harrison  and  Crosfield,  Ltd.,  to  develop  on  a  commercial 
scale  a  cocoa  plantation  of  1,200  acres  in  Trengganu.  The 
estate  is  to  be  managed  by  Harrison  and  Crosfield  on  an 
agency  basis. 

The  present  attempts  to  establish  the  crops  are  based 
largely  on  the  recommendations  of  Professor  E.  E. 
Cheesman  who,  during  1947-48,  visited  British  possessions 
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in  the  Far  East  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  cocoa 
cultivation.  Before  World  War  II  trial  plantings  of  cocoa 
seedlings  had  been  carried  out  in  Malaya  from  time  to  time 
but  no  serious  attempt  had  been  made  to  develop  the  crop 
on  a  commercial  basis.  These  trials  proved,  however,  that 
cocoa  could  be  grown  at  least  in  certain  areas.  Nevertheless 
it  w'as  Professor  Cheesman  who  conducted  the  first  inten¬ 
sive  survey  of  the  region  as  a  whole  for  this  purpose. 
The  main  conclusions  of  his  Report  can  be  summarised  as 
follows  : 

(1)  Subject  to  further  investigation  of  climatic  con¬ 
ditions,  a  cocoa  production  of  100,000  tons  a  year 
may  eventually  be  possible  in  Malaya. 

(2)  Potential  production  in  North  Borneo  may  ulti¬ 
mately  reach  that  of  Malaya  but  production  would 
be  almost  exclusively  confined  to  one  area  in  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  the  Colony  whereas  in 
Malaya  cultivation  would  be  over  small  and 
scattered  areas. 

(3)  Substantial  production  in  Sarawak  is  unlikely 
except  in  one  promising  area  in  the  Trusan  district 
of  the  Fifth  Division.  An  annual  crop  of  10,000 
tons,  however,  would  greatly  assist  the  country’s 
economy. 

(4)  No  considerable  production  could  be  expected  in 
any  of  the  three  territories  before  i960  for,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  necessary  clearing  operations  and  the 
time  required  for  the  trees  to  come  into  bearing, 
much  more  research  into  suitable  plant  types 
would  be  necessaiy’. 

(5)  All  three  territories  were  handicapped  by  a  short¬ 
age  of  planting  material.  Specially  selected  beans 
and  p>ods  would  have  to  be  imported  from  abroad 
and  planting  policy  scientifically  controlled. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  with 
its  superior  research  facilities,  was  the  first  of  the  three 
territories  to  take  action  on  the  above  recommendations. 
Before  any  planting  material  could  be  imported,  however, 
a  suitable  tract  of  land  had  to  be  found  locally  where  plants 
could  be  grown  under  strict  scientific  control  and  released 
for  planting  elsewhere  when  they  had  been  proved  free  from 
diseases  and  pests  not  already  present  in  the  region. 
Without  such  control  there  was  the  very  real  danger  of 
introducing  diseases  and  pests  which  have  caused  such 
havoc  in  West  Africa  and  in  other  major  cocoa-growing 
areas.  In  such  an  event,  any  potential  cocoa  industry 
would  have  been  destroyed  at  the  very  outset.  An  ideal 
plot  of  land  was  eventually  found  at  Palau  Tekong  and, 
with  the  aid  of  £10,500  from  the  Colonial  Development  and 
Welfare  Fund,  construction  of  a  quarantine  station  began 
there  late  in  1949. 

Did  space  allow,  the  painstaking  precautions  involved 
in  the  process  of  importing  the  seeds  from  the  Gold  Coast 
is  a  story  worth  recording  in  itself.  Those  taking  part 
included  B.O.A.C.,  the  Air  Ministry,  the  West  A  frican 
Cacao  Research  Institute  at  Tafo  in  the  Gold  Coast  (whose 
former  Director,  Mr.  O.  J.  Voelcker,  is  now  Director  of 
the  Federation’s  Department  of  Agriculture),  and  the 
Imperial  College  of  Tropical  Agriculture,  Trinidad,  which 
advised  on  methods  of  keeping  the  seeds  alive  during  the 
air  trip  from  Accra  to  Singapore.  To  retain  their  germinat¬ 
ing  powers,  the  seeds  were  packed  in  ventilated  tins  con¬ 


taining  moist  charcoal  and,  as  cocoa  seeds  die  if  kept  fw 
any  length  of  time  in  temperatures  below  55  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  B.O.A.C.  provided  a  specially  heated  locker  for 
use  when  Hying  at  high  altitudes.  The  Air  Ministry  supplied 
details  of  temperatures  likely  to  be  experienced  along  the 
scheduled  route.  Throughout  the  journey  the  consignment 
was  supervised  by  Mr.  Aldworth  Thompson,  Senior  Plant 
Pathologist  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
was,  in  the  circumstances,  an  amusing  anti-climax  that  75 
seeds  kept  by  Mr.  Thompson  in  a  thermos  flask  prospered 
equally  well  upon  planting  at  Pulau  Tekong. 

Considerable  supplies  of  planting  material  are  also 
being  obtained  from  cocoa  progeny  plots  established  in 
Malaya  before  the  war.  For  many  years  now,  isolated 
cacao  trees,  or  groups  of  trees,  have  been  found  growing  in 
all  parts  of  Malaya.  In  1933,  seeds  from  one  such  tree 
growing  on  a  Chinese  estate  were  taken  to  the  Agricultural 
Department’s  Central  Experiment  Station  at  Serdang  where 
a  half-acre  plot  of  cocoa  was  established.  A  few  trees  were 
afterwards  raised  from  pods  imported  from  Ceylon  and 
daughter  plots  planted  at  Temerloh  and  Cheras. 

In  spite  of  the  neglect  of  the  Japanese  occupation, 
these  plots  are  now  giving  increased  yields  of  pods  of  the 
“Trinitario”  or  “fine”  type  of  cocoa  which,  like  the 
“ordinary”  type  grown  in  VVest  .Africa,  finds  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket  among  cocoa  and  chocolate  manufacturers.  Tests  are 
at  present  being  made  to  see  whether  the  Malayan  product 
will  come  up  to  the  standard  of  “  fine  ”  cocoa  produced  in 
the  West  Indies,  Ecuador,  Ceylon  and  Java.  Meanwhile, 
distribution  of  planting  material  from  the  three  original 
plots  has  been  going  ahead  and,  if  growth  from  the  resulting 
trees  is  satisfactory,  enough  material  should  be  available 
by  1954  to  plant  up  to  125,000  acres.  By  March  10)49,  148 
acres  had  been  planted  in  trial  plots  and  production  from 
these  trees  will  start  in  1951. 

The  estate  being  developed  by  Cadbury  Brothers  and 
by  the  Colonial  Development  Corporation  will  also  be 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  seed  distribution.  Develop¬ 
ment  is  to  take  place  in  three  stages  covering  in  all  about 
ten  years.  Selected  material  is  to  be  imported  and  high- 
yielding  strains  developed  for  sale  to  growers.  In  this 
manner,  said  last  year’s  Report  of  the  Corporation,  it  is 
hoped  to  create  an  estate  which, df  cocoa  succeeds  in  Malaya, 
will  become  the  foundation  of  an  industry  of  some 
importance  in  the  Far  East. 

The  main  object  of  any  large-scale  cocoa  industry  in 
the  region  would  be  to  help  diversify  an  economy  at  present 
over-dependent  on  rubber.  It  is  recognised,  however,  that 
cocoa  would  never  replace  rubber’s  position  as  the  principal 
cash  crop  of  the  Far  East,  if  only  because  its  soil  and 
climatic  requirements  are  much  more  exacting.  Such  areas 
of  Malaya  as  are  suitable  tor  cocoa  cultivation  are  small 
and  scattered  and  could  best  be  used  in  land  settlement 
schemes  with  cocoa  as  the  basic  cash  crop.  Professor 
Cheesman  in  fact  recommended  that  early  attention  be  paid 
to  the  apportioning  of  such  land  between  estates,  with  the 
necessary  capital  resources,  and  the  smallholder  who  would 
have  to  be  taught  all  stages  from  planting  to  the  art  of 
preparing  beans  for  sale. 

In  North  Borneo  and  Sarawak  the  sparse  population 
and  lack  of  communications  present  problems  not  met  with 
in  Malaya.  Because  of  this,  and  the  primitive  state  of 
existing  agricultural  knowledge,  the  building  up  of  a  cocoa 
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industry  in  these  territories  in  likely  to  take  much  longer,  use  of  existing  technical  knowledge  and  equipment.  In  the 
Whatever  progress  is  achieved  must  be  closely  linked  with  case  of  Sarawak,  these  are  going  ahead  at  the  Central 
the  Ten- Year  Development  Plans  which  make  the  exten-  Experimental  Station  at  Tarat,  some  34  miles  from  Kuching, 
sion  of  communications  a  pre-condition  of  most  other  and,  in  North  Borneo,  at  Tuaran — lying  21  miles  north  of 
projects.  Again,  unlike  Malaya,  promising  cocoa  soils  in  Jesselton — where  62  acres  have  been  set  aside  for  develop- 
the  two  territories  occur  more  or  less  in  two  distinct  blocks  ment  as  the  main  centre  of  agricultural  research  in  the 
in  areas  at  present  almost  entirely  undeveloped.  North  Colony. 

Borneo’s  potential  area  of  cultivation  lies  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  peninsula  between  Darvel  Bay  and  Cowie  Harbour.  Lastly,  a  most  important  feature  of  the  region  is  that. 

Here  the  andesite  soils  are  suitable  for  the  more  exacting  so  far,  it  is  free  from  any  of  the  major  diseases  which  attack 

types  of  tropical  crops  and  should  give  heavy  yields  of  the  cacao  plant,  a  vital  factor  if,  in  10  to  15  years’  time,  it 

cocoa.  A  minimum  estimate  of  the  plantable  area  is  50,000  is  hoped  to  set  up  an  industry  producing  in  aggregate  over 

acres  but  it  may  be  several  times  greater.  Except  for  a  few  200,000  tons  of  cocoa  annually.  Whether,  when  that  time 

scattered  patches  elsewhere,  the  only  promising  area  for  comes,  world  demand  for  the  product  can  absorb  this  addi- 

cocoa  in  Sarawak  is  located  in  the  Trusan  district  of  the  tional  supply  (if  indeed  it  would  be  an  addition  and  not  a 

Fifth  Division.  Here,  some  trial  plantings  were  carried  out  replacement)  is  a*  question  to  which  at  present  there  can  be 
during  1950.  answer  outside  the  realms  of  prophecy.  The  only  indication 

For  the  present,  however,  the  main  trials  in  North  we  have  now  is  that  the  world  needs  more  of  almost  every 
Borneo  and  Sarawak  are  taking  place  near  their  respective  kind  of  food  and  this  demand  is  likely  to  continue  for  many 
capitals,  Jesselton  and  Kuching,  in  order  to  make  the  best  years. 

New  Bran’ches  of  f)oth  parties.  Much-needed  jute,  cotton 

During  the  past  year  we  have  opened  and  grain  can  flow  from  Pakistan  to  India 
five  new  branches  and  sub-br;wiches,  and  and  equally  necessary  coal,  steel,  cement 
under  the  authority  of  the  respective  cen-  and  textiles  from  Imlia  to  Pakistan, 
tral  banks  we  shall  shortly  ojjen  branches  In  several  of  his  annual  statements  my 
at  Bangalore  in  Southern  India  and  at  predecessor  drew  attention  to  the  patent 
Khulna,  which  will  serve  the  new  port  fact  that  an  adequate  food  supply  is  the 
of  Chalna  in  East  Pakistan.  first  necessity  for  India  and  that  until 

The  Infl.ationary  Trend  this  is  ensured  no  general  industrial  ex- 

Last  year  was  one  in  which  many  pan.-ion  can  be  safely  or  successfully 
adjustments  had  to  be  made,  for  the  pursued. 

major  effects  of  the  devaluations  of  certain  Increased  Ta.xation 

currencies  carried  out  in  Septeml)er  1949,  An  unfortunate  repercussion  of  the 
did  not  begin  to  emerge  until  1950  while  difficulties  India’s  economy  is  having  to 
more  recently  the  world-wide  programmes  face  is  the  increase  in  taxation, 
of  rearmament  have  added  further  impetus  The  economy  of  Pakistan  has  recently 
to  the  inflationary  trend  which  devalua-  been  much  strengthened  by  the  rise  in  the 
tion  had  already  accentuated.  Industrial-  prices  of  jute,  cotton,  hides  and  wool,  of 
ists  and  merchants,  and  not  least,  which  she  is  a  large  exporter.  The  food 
bankers,  have  had  to  face  the  problem  of  position  both  in  East  and  West  Pakistan 
financing  stocks  and  shipments  of  goods  is  also  satisfactory.  In  recent  months  the 
at  consistently  rising  prices  until  today  trade  of  Pakistan  has  been  very  active, 
the  whole  financial  machinery  is  under  Ceylon's  Prosperity 

strain.  Taxation  of  commercial  profits  is  Ceylon  has  had  a  prospierous  year  and 
so  high  that  an  altogether  disproportionate  a  balanced  budget,  for  prices  of  tea,  rubber 
share  of  the  burden  of  financing  highly  and  copra  have  been  buoyant.  The  State 
priced  goods  is  being  placed  on  the  shoul-  Bank  of  Ceylon  was  formally  opened  on 
ders  of  banking.  .  August  28,  1950. 

Indian  and  Pakistan  Trade  In  June  last  the  Government  of  Ceylon 


NATIONAL  BANK 
OF  INDIA 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
the  National  Bank  of  India,  Limi¬ 
ted,  was  held  on  .\pril  3  in  the 
bank’s  premises  at  24  Bishopsgate, 
London,  E.C. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
statement  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  K. 
Michie,  circulated  with  the  report  and 
accounts  for  the  year  1950  :  — 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  rejKirt  on  another 
year  of  expanding  business,  and  in  so  far 
as  that  has  been  the  consequence  of  our 
own  jKilicy  it  is  a  matter  for  satisfaction. 

The  total  of  our  balance  sheet  reaches 
a  new  p?ak  at  ;^109,970,762,  the  compar¬ 
able  figure  for  last  year  being  £92,972,507. 
Deposits  have  risen  by  £17,311,149,  and 
advances  by  £3,604,982. 

Our  consolidated  balance  sheet  total 
shows  an  equally  satisfactory  increase,  the 


figure  being  £133,404,121.  as  against 
£114,559,065  last  year. 

After  making  full  provision  for  taxation, 
bad  and  doubtful  debts,  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  reservations,  including  an  appropria¬ 
tion  to  the  staff  pension  fund,  which 
pre\iously  has  been  shown  as  a  separate 
item  in  the  pirofit  and  loss  account,  our 
net  profits  are  £361,957,  against  the  com¬ 
parable  figure  for  1949  of  £354, 50f).  Con¬ 
sidering  that  working  exjienses  continue  to 
go  up  the  result  is  satisfactory. 

Grindlays  Bank  Limited  have  brought 
their  accounting  year  into  line  with  our 
own,  and  their  results  for  the  period  of 
14  months  covered  by  the  accounts  were 
siitisfactorv. 

Our  finance  corporation  has  continued 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  limited  market 
for  which  it  was  created.  As  you  know, 
corjxirations  of  this  kind  are  not  intended 
to  overlap  or  compete  in  normal  banking 
business. 


During  1950  India  had  much  to  contend 
with  in  her  struggle  for  self-sufficiency  in 
frxxl  and  economic  equilibrium.  The  dis¬ 
astrous  earthquakes  and  floods  in  .\.ssam 
which  damaged  so  many  tea  estates,  and 
the  droughts  elsewhere  were  sore  blows 
to  India’s  hopes  and,  while  the  tea 
industry  has  made  a  wonderful  recovery, 
India’s  deficit  in  foodstuffs  in  1951  is 
estimated  at  not  less  than  2,(KK).0(X)  tons 
and  may  be  much  more.  The  ending  of 
the  temjxirary  barter  trade  agreement  with 
Pakistan  in  September  1950  added  greatly 
to  the  difficulties  of  her  vital  jute  and 
cotton  industries  and  has  interfered  with 
what  would  have  been  the  normal  flow  to 
India  of  surplus  food  available  in  Pakistan. 

P'ortunately,  a  new  trade  agreement  to 
run  from  February  26,  1951  to  June  30, 
1952  has  just  been  concluded  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  recognition  by  India  of  the 
existing  value  of  the  Pakistan  rupee  and 
this  should  redound  to  the  great  benefit 


entered  into  a  contract  to  spend  nearly 
four  and  a  quarter  million  pounds  over 
a  period  of  four  vears  on  a  plan  to  develop 
and  modernise  the  pKirt  of  Colombo. 

Conditions  in  Burma 

The  news  from  Burma,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  is  of  an  improvement  in  conditions 
lx)th  political  and  economic.  In  a  country 
of  such  bountiful  natural  agricultural  and 
mineral  wealth  all  that  has  been  wanted 
to  set  Burma  on  the  road  towards  pros¬ 
perity  was  internal  px-ace  and  security. 
The  year  1950  gave  hop>e  that  this  had 
begun  though  a  great  deal  more  remains 
to  be  done  fx>fore  the  improvement  can 
be  looked  on  as  a  px-rmanent  one. 

This  year  it  is  believed  a  total  expxirt 
of  over  1 ,2.50,000  tons  of  rice  will  be 
reached  and  as  prices  have  risen  this 
will  mean  a  large  addition  to  Burma’s 
revenue  and  to  her  earnings  of  foreign 
exchange.  .\11  she  can  piroduce  is  badly 
wanted. 


Eastern  World,  M arch-April,  ig^i 


CHARTERED  BANK 
OF  INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA  AND 
CHINA 


The  97th  Ordinary  General  Meeting 
of  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China  was  held  in 
London  on  April  4. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
statement  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  V.  A. 
Grantham,  circulated  with  the  report  and 
accounts  for  the  year  to  December  31, 
1950 

The  accounts  indicate  the  continued 
expansion  of  the  Bank’s  business  and  this 
year  we  have  again  to  deal  with  record 
figures.  The  total  of  the  balance  sheet 
at  ;^193,602,64().  the  largest  we  have  ever 
been  able  to  show  in  the  entire  life  of  the 
Bank,  is  ;^42,()82,196  greater  than  last 
year  and  reflects  not  only  a  large  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  volume  of  the  Bank’s  business 
but  also  the  inflated  prices  of  many  of 
the  commodities  we  are  constantly  called 
up)on  to  finance  in  the  daily  conduct  of 
our  affairs. 

The  net  profits  for  the  year  are  /;632.807, 
an  increase  of  £117,21.')  over  those  of  last 
year.  Last  year  I  referred  to  a  general 
deterioration  in  working  conditions  in 
almost  every  Eastern  country  in  which 
the  Bank  operates.  These  conditions  have 
persisted  and  there  has  also  been  a  further 
rise  in  working  costs,  but,  as  the  balance 
sheet  figures  show,  our  business  has  sub¬ 
stantially  increased  and  this  increase  is 
naturally  reflected  in  the  larger  net 
returns.  We  must  be  prepared,  I  think, 
from  now  on  for  diminishing  returns. 
Dividend  Restored  to  14  Per  Cent. 
VV’e  paid  an  interim  dividend  in  Septem¬ 
ber  last  of  6  per  cent.,  less  income-tax, 
absorbing  £99, (XK)  and  we  now  feel  that 
we  can  reasonably  return  to  an  annual 
rate  of  distribution  of  14  f)er  cent,  which 
was  the  level  of  dividend  paid  by  this 
Bank  before  the  war  for  a  great  many 
years.  With  the  exception  of  China,  our 
branches  are  now  all  working  again  and 
several  new  branches  have  been  opened. 
We  have  completely  recovered  from  the 
serious  losses  suffered  during  the  war  when 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  Bank’s 
offices  were  overrun  by'  the  enemy,  and 
our  business  now  fully  justifies  a  return 
to  the  old  rate  of  dividend. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  that,  out  of 
the  balance  available  for  distribution  this 
year,  a  final  dividend  of  8  per  cent.,  less 
income-tax,  be  paid,  costing  £132, (XX), 
making  a  total  distribution  for  1950  of 
14  per  cent. 


During  the  past  10  years  our  balance 
sheet  total  has  increased  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  issued  capital  stock  and 
reserve  fund.  In  1931  we  had  to  make 
an  allocation  of  £1, (XX), 000  from  the 
reserve  fund  to  provide  for  exceptional 
losses  in  exchange  due  to  this  country’s 
going  off  the  gold  standard.  We  have  this 
year  restored  this  fund  to  its  original 
figure  of  £4,000,(XK)  by  a  transfer  from 
contingencies. 

India,  Pakistan,  and  Ceylon 

During  the  first  y'ear  of  its  existence  as 
an  independent  sovereign  republic,  India 
has  encountered  many  vicissitudes,  but 
while  the  economic  health  of  the  nation 
has  suffered  severe  setbacks,  it  is  encour¬ 
aging  to  note  that  the  main  problems  in 
the  economic  field  are  being  tackled  with 
energy  and  understanding. 

The  many  difficulties  inherent  in  the 
economy  of  a  nation  of  some  3.50  million 
people  have  been  increased  by  a  series  of 
natural  calamities.  Earthquakes,  floods, 
and  drought  have,  in  turn,  seriously  inter¬ 
fered  with  agricultural  production  in  the 
home  field,  and  for  food,  the  provision 
of  which  in  adequate  (|uantities  is,  of 
course,  a  problem  of  the  first  magnitude, 
India  has  been  thrown  on  the  mercy  of 
foreign  growers  to  an  extent  greater  than 
ever  before  to  obtain  her  ever-increasing 
requirements. 

Pakistan  became  on  July  5  a  fully 
fledged  member  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  of  the  World  Bank. 
Its  economic  and  financial  jiosition  is 
fundamentally  sound  in  spite  of  a  high 
level  of  expenditure  on  defence. 

Ceylon  has  again  enjoyed  a  fair  measure 
of  prosperity,  and  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
tinuance  and  enhancement  of  the  good 
world  markets  prevailing  last  year  for  all 
its  main  products. 

Malaya,  Sabawak,  and  Thailand 

Malaya  has  had  the  most  prosperous 
year  in  her  history  from  the  point  of  view 
of  trade,  but  conditions  generally  have 
not  been  free  from  difficulties  and  uncer¬ 
tainty.  In  the  face  of  widespread  banditry 
a  heavy’  price  is  being  paid,  especially  by 
planters  and  miners,  to  maintain  a  con¬ 
stant  flow  of  tin  and  rubber,  which  con¬ 
tributes  so  high  a  proportion  of  United 
States  dollars  to  the  Empire  pool,  and 
when  our  authorities  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  add  up  the  quarterly  accessions  of 
United  States  dollars,  which  have  been  a 
feature  of  our  economy  over  the  past  year 
or  so,  they  should  spare  a  thought  of 
gratitude  for  Malaya  and  for  the  planters 
and  miners  there  whose  devoted  efforts 
have  made  such  figures  possible. 

In  Sarawak,  as  in  North  Borneo,  the 
year  has  been  one  of  (juiet  and  steady 
jirogress. 

The  prosperity  which  has  come  to  Thai¬ 
land  shows  no  signs  of  abating.  The  pro¬ 
spects  for  next  season’s  rice  crop  are  good, 
and,  if  officialdom  restrains  rather  than 
increases  its  activities  in  the  commercial 
world,  Thailand  should  move  forward  to 
even  greater  financial  and  economic 
stability. 


Indonesia  and  Philippines 

The  young  Republic  of  Indonesia  entered 
the  year  1950  in  a  state  of  internal  infla¬ 
tion  and  with  an  external  deficiency,  but 
a  remarkable  change  for  the  better  took 
place  in  the  Republic’s  financial  and 
economic  position  during  the  year. 

The  recovery  started  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  in  March  of  two  measures:  a  forced 
loan  which  converted  roughly  half  the 
money  in  circulation  into  a  long-term  State 
loan  and  the  other  a  complicated  form  of 
devaluation  designed  to  promote  e.xports 
at  the  expense  of  imports. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  Econ¬ 
omic  Survey  Mission  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  to  study  the  fiscal  problems 
of  the  Philippine  Republic  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  country  has  reached  the  cross¬ 
roads.  Unless  the  Government  and  the 
people  are  prepared  by  sacrifices  all  round 
to  take  the  hard  way  that  leads  to 
increased  output  and  lair  wages  and  to 
eschew  many  luxuries,  recovery  will  be 
long  delayed  and  an  intervening  period 
of  serious  inflation,  political  trouble,  and 
danger  to  law  and  order  may  ensue. 

China  and  Japan 

Various  methods  have  been  used  by  the 
People’s  (jovernment  of  China  to  revive 
external  trade.  The  latest  schemes 
amount  to  pure  barter;  imports  into  China 
having  to  arrive  before  the  corresponding 
exports,  completing  the  deal,  are  allowed 
to  be  shipped. 

Apart  from  foreign  trade,  undoubted 
progress  has  been  made  by  the  People’s 
Government  in  stabilising  the  currency 
and  in  improving  communications  within 
the  country,  while,  still  more  important, 
it  would  appear  that  the  supplies  of  food 
grains  produced  have  been  increased  to 
an  extent  which  in  a  normally  productive 
year  should  suffice  for  the  needs  of  the 
country  without  the  aid  of  imports  from 
outside. 

During  the  year  under  review-  further 
steps  have  been  taken  to  place  the  Japan¬ 
ese  economy  and  the  conduct  of  oversea 
trade  on  a  more  normal  basis.  The 
Supreme  .Commander,  Allied  Powers 
(S.C.A.P.),  while  still  retaining  responsi¬ 
bility,  has  handed  over  the  management 
of  oversea  trade  to  the  various  Japanese 
official  organisations  in  anticipation  of  the 
signing  of  a  peace  treaty. 

A  year  ago  it  was  apparent  that  greater 
assistance  would  be  required  from  the 
West  if  some  of  the  countries  in  the  Far 
East  were  to  be  saved  from  disintegration. 
Since  then  this  has  been  realised,  not 
alone  by  that  great  and  generous  nation 
the  United  States  of  .\merica,  but  by  all 
the  Commonwealth  Nations  who  in  the 
Colombo  Plan  have  taken  an  enlightened 
co-operative  step  toward  self-help  which 
is  unique  in  the  history’  of  nations. 

In  spite  of  serious  developments  in  the 
Far  East  and  the  parlous  position  in 
several  of  the  countries  in  which  this  Bank 
operates,  progress  has  not  been  lacking 
and  as  for  the  working  of  the  Bank,  my 
belief  last  year  that  in  spite  of  uncertain¬ 
ties  on  every’  hand  the  Bank  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  play  a  notable  part  in  the 
furtherance  of  trade  in  the  areas  it  serves 
has  been  fulfilled. 


Eastern  World,  March-April,  ig§i 
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ECONOMIC 

NOTES 

PHILIPPINES’  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Figures  for  the  year  1950  show  that 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  Philippines  is 
now  in  a  far  healthier  condition  than 
it  has  been  since  the  liberation  in  1945. 
As  a  result  of  severe  import  restric¬ 
tions,  foreign  'exchange  control,  and 
an  improvement  in  prices  of  export 
commodities  the  adverse  balance 
which  stood  at  over  625  million  pesos 
at  the  end  of  1949  has  now  been  re¬ 
duced  to  less  than  47  million  pesos. 
Various  tax  measures,  including  a  tax 
on  foreign  exchange  remittances  which 
are  before  Congress  or  which  have 
been  approved  by  that  body  will  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  imports.  In  the 
import  field,  the  commodity  groups 
showing  the  greatest  declines  from  the 
levels  reached  in  1949  were  (in  mil¬ 
lions  of  pesos) :  cotton  and  manu¬ 
factures  (from  134  to  74):  rayon  (96 
to  32):  grains  and  preparations  (89  to 


59):  automobiles  (62  to  33);  fish  pro¬ 
ducts  (33  to  15);  non-ferrous  metals 
and  manufactures  (26  to  14);  and 
glass  and  products  (16  to  10).  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  despite  import 
controls.  United  Kingdom  imports 
into  the  Philippines  in  1950  rose  by 
some  400,000  pesos  over  those  of 
1949.  The  principal  commodity 
groups  contributing  to  the  increase 
were  cotton  and  manufactures,  iron 
and  steel  manufactures,  non-ferrous 
metal  manufactures  and  glass  pro¬ 
ducts. 

JAPANESE  ECONOMIC  PROGRAMME 

A  report  submitted  to  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Board  of  the  Japanese 
Government  on  an  economic  self- 
supporting  programme  for  the  finan¬ 
cial  years  1951-53  aims  at  making 
Japan  self-sufficient  by  the  31st 
March,  1954.  It  assumes  that  the 
domestic  inflationary  p>olicy  will  be 
avoided  and  that  the  present  exchange 
rate  (i  U.S.  dollar  =  360  yen)  will  be 
maintained.  It  also  assumes  that  the 
living  standard  and  population  will 
increase  to  some  extent.  The  figures 
for  foreign  trade  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  there  will  not  be 


much  trade  with  China  and  that 
Japan  will  continue  to  receive  some 
aid  from  the  U.S. A. 

CEYLCMN’S  NEW  EXPORT  DUTIpS 

In  announcing  Ceylon’s  new  export 
duties  which  came  into  force  on  March 
14th,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  J.  Jayawardene,  pointed 
out  that  the  Government  considered 
that  a  sliding  scale  of  export  duties 
based  on  market  prices  would  be  the 
fairest  but  this  involved  considerable 
difficulties  in  legislation  and  operation 
and  therefore  the  increased  duties 
have  been  levied  on  a  flat  rate  as  for¬ 
merly.  He  said  that  the  government 
also  took  into  consideration  that  of  the 
three  major  commodities,  tea,  rubber 
and  coconut,  40  per  cent  of  the 
rubber,  90  per  cent  of  the  coconut 
and  14  per  cent  of  the  tea  cU'e  owned 
by  smallholders.  Tea  which  has  been 
earning  a  steady  income  for  a  long 
period  will  probably  continue  to  do  so, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  about  one-third 
of  Ceylon’s  rubber  lands  are  un¬ 
economic,  rubber  and  coconut  being 
wasting  assets,  as  far  as  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cultivated  extent  is  con¬ 
cerned  and  require  urgent  replanting. 


It  works  both  ways  ! 

Timber  from  the  fertile  forests  of  Australia  flows 
continually  to  swell  the  stocks  of  timber-starved 
nations.  Like  many  great  productive  coiuitries, 
Australia  relies  on  trade  from  other  countries  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  its  industrious  people  —  and  ^ 
within  this  volume  of  commerce  to  and  fro,  lie  ^ 
opportunities  for  British  business  houses  .  .  . 
When  planning  an  Australian  business  venture 
consult  the  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia.  For 
the  Commonwealth  Bank  knows  Australia.  Its  intricat 
and  widespread  network  of  branches  in  Australia  can 
supply  detailed  information  on  any  aspect  of  Australian 
life  or  commerce — a  service  which  is  gladly  offered  to 
British  business  houses. 


COMMONWEALTH  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA 
COMMONWEALTH  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA 
8  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C.2.  And  at  Australia  House,  Strand,  W.C.2 
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A  comprehensive  hanking  service  is  available  at  the  Bank’s  branches  in 

INDIA,  PAKISTAN,  CEYLON,  BURMA,  KENYA,  ZANZIBAR, 
UGANDA,  TANGANYIKA  and  ADEN 


The  Government  considered  that  the 
continuation  of  the  present  high  level 
of  prices  for  rubber  is  problematical. 
Provision '  has  also  been  made  to 
exempt  from  these  new  duties  valid 
overseas  contracts,  providing  that 
they  are  covered  either  by  goods  in 
possession  of  the  shipper  or  by  a  valid 
contract  between  the  shipper  and  a 
vendor  in  Ceylon,  arranged  prior  to 
the  new  increases. 

HONG  KONG 

According  to  figures  published  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  In¬ 
dustry,  total  overseas  trade  handled 
by  Hong  Kong  in  1950  was  valued  at 
£472  millions  as  against  £336  millions 
in  1949.  Of  these  figures,  trade  with 
China  represented  about  30%  in  1950 
and  24%  in  1949.  But  while  exports 
to  China  in  1949  were  roughly  equal 
to  imports  from  that  country,  in  1950 
exports  to  China  exceeded  imports  by 
some  £37  millions.  The  People’s 
Government  banks  in  Hong  Kong 
made  large  purchases  of  sterling 
during  the  year,  while  in  Singapore 
they  were  good  sellers  on  London,  in¬ 
dicating  that  purchase  of  rubber  and 
possibly  tin  for  China  were  partly 
financed  through  Hong  Kong. 


PERSONAL 


MANAGER  recjuircd  for  Far  Eastern  office 
of  London  shijowners/shipbrokers.  Must 
pMDsscss  first-class  knowledge  ship  manage¬ 
ment  and  chartering.  Remuneration, 
£2,500  tax  free.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  further  advancement.  Write  in  strictest 
confidence  to  Box  Z.D.152,  Deacon’s  Ad¬ 
vertising,  56  Leadenhall  Street,  London, 
E.C.5. 


FOR  SALE.  Japanese  woodcuts,  Toyo- 
kuni,  Sharaku.  Perfect  examples;  reason¬ 
able.  Box  110. 


WANTED.  “The  Chinese  Eye,”  by  Chiang 
Yee.  Particulars  to  Box  112. 


HERBS  FOR  HEALTH !  Postal  orders, 
aJiy  quantity,  undertaken.  Agents  for 
Heath  &  Heather  Herbal  remedies.  Bland- 
ford  Health  Centre,  Blandford  Street, 
london,  W.l. 


WANTED.  Kashmir  shawl — colour  im¬ 
material  but  must  be  reasonable  price  and 
good  condition.  Box  111. 

GRAMOPHONE  RECORDS,  large  collec¬ 
tion,  including  many  Oriental,  for  sale. 
Particulars,  Box  113. 


BROKER  FOR  ALL 
BRAZILIAN  PRODUCTS 
HANS  PISK 

Rua  Rosario  34,  1°  s.  3  Rio  de 
Janeiro  (Brazil) 

Cables:  “  Hanspisk”  All  Standard 
Codes 

Speciality :  Waexs,  Oils,  Cocoa, 
Fibres,  Timber,  Cotton,  Cigars, 
Cigarettes,  Matches 


BURFORD  TAYLOR  8c  Co.,  Ltd. 

Engineering  Contractors 
Commercial  St.,  Middlesbro,  Yorks. 

Water  Tube  Boiler  Plant,  Good 
Second-hand,  Immediate  Delivery. 
Turbos  and  All  Other  Industrial 
Plant. 


THE  ELECTRIC  METER  CO. 

Castor  Road,  Brixham,  England 

Exp)ort  enquiries  welcomed  for 
recondition^  electric  meters, 
immediate  delivery,  low  prices 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA  LIMITED 

Head  Office:  36  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C.I. 


The  Gateway  to  India 


Businessmen  need  go  no  further  than  London  to  find  the 
key  to  the  gate,  for  the  National  Bank  of  India  can  provide 
all  commercial  banking  facilities  needed  for  trade  with  the 
subcontinent  of  India.  Moreover,  the  Bank’s  specialized 
knowledge  of  this  area  and  of  East  Africa  can  be  of  great 
value  to  those  interested  in  developing  trade  with  these 
territories.  Enquiries  are  welcome  at  Head  OflSce 
and  branches.  ^ 


Eastern  World,  March-April, 


Easti  rn  World,  March-April,  1951 


-WONDER  WHEELS  N9  3- 


Why  Hercules  is 

the  finest  bicycle 
biiilt  to-day 


The  best  designers  and  technicians  in  the 

cycle  industry  use  the  world’s  finest  materials 

to  build  your  Hercules.  Only  flawless  steel  ^ 

and  metals  enter  the  Hercules  factories.  Even  \ 

the  smallest  components,  precision-engineered 
throughout,  are  tested  again  and  again,  and  the 
building  of  every  Hercules  bicycle  is  individually 
supervised.  Add  a  brilliant  finish  of  highest  quality, 
and  you  have  the  reasons  why  Hercules  is  “The  Finest 
Bicycle  Built  To-day.” 


HERCULES  HIGHLIGHTS :  Bonderized  steel  prevents 
rust  —  High-lustre  chromium  plating  gives  the  most  beautiful 
finish  —  Safest -ever  brakes  —  Comfortable  saddle  —  Super 
fittings  available,  such  as  Hercules  3-Speed  Hub  and  Synchro- 
Svntch  Handlebar  Gear  Control. 


Hercules! 

THE  HERCULES  CYCLE  &  MOTOR  COMPANY  LTDl 
BIRMINGHAM  ENGLAND. 

g 

n,  B/cyc/e  .  ^ 
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ASIA  REPORT 

The 

EASTERIV  WORM.D 

Newsletter 

A  MONTHLY  INTELLIGENCE  BULLETIN 
CONTAINING  ECONOMIC  AND  COMMER- 

CIAL  INFORMATION  ON  ASIAN  TRADE 
DEVELOPMENTS 

ASIA  REPORT  is  being  published  as  a  service 
to  our  subscribers  in  order  to  meet  the  frequent 
enquiries  received  by  Eastern  World  Information 
Department 

Free  to  subscribers  to  Eastern  World 

APPLY  TO  INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT, 
EASTERN  WORLD, 

45,  DORSET  STREET,  W.l. 


THE 


PAPER  SACKS 

The  finest  and  most 
up-to-date  packing 
for 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Feeding  Stuffs, 
Food  Products,  Fertilisers,  Minerals,  &c. 
in 

One  to  Six  Plies,  Open  Mouth  or  Valved, 
Qean,  Strong  and  Hygienic 


WMLLIA3i 

PALFREYLid. 

Haddon  House, 

66a  Fenchurch  Street, 
London,  E.C.3. 


Telephone: 
ROYal  7712 

Telegrams: 
Palfsacks  Fen 
London 


Eastern  World,  March-April, 


^^THE 

EXPORT  MARKET” 

LEADING  GERMAN  EXPORT  TRADE 
JOURNAL,  PUBLISHED  FOR 
30  YEARS. 

Our  efficient  Export  Organisation  offers  you  its 
free  services  for  contacting  reliable  German 
firms  and  for  obtaining  German  agencies. 

APPLY  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  COPIES 

(a)  Engineering  Edition, 

(b)  Consumers’  Goods  Edition. 

“  THE  EXPORT  MARKET,”  Vogel- Verlag, 
COBURG,  Western  Germany. 


ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  PUBLISHERS  OF 
TRADE  JOURNALS  IN  GERMANY. 


IJEBERSEE-POST 

(OVERSEA-POST) 

Germany’s  largest  Export  and  Import  Journal 
since  1919 

Regularly  published  in 
English,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
Portugese  and  Italian. 

Quick-Acting  Customers  and  Agency  service. 
Subscription  rate  -  -  -  -  40/^  p.a. 

(payable  by  cheque  only) 

For  specimen  copies  and  further  details  write  to: 

UEBERSEE-POST, 

Verlag  Hermann  E.  Reisner, 

Carlton  Haus,  Nuernberg  2,  US-Zone,  Germany 


Printed  for  EASTERN  WORLD  LTD.  by  THE  CENTRE  PRESS,  London. 


PRICE  BROTHERS  &  CO.  LTD. 

Wellington,  Somerset,  England. 
(Cables:  "  Wool,”  Wellington,  Somerset.) 

Spring  Interior  Mattresses,  Divans 

and  Pillows. 

B.I.F.  Stand:  R.  j. 

W.  T.  FRENCH  &  SON  LTD. 

Browning  Street,  Birmingham,  i6. 

Manufacturers  of  Syringes,  Knapsack 

Sprayers,  Pneumatic  Sprayers,  Hand, 
Sprayers,  Atomizers,  Hose  Fittings, 
Pumps,  Limewashers,  Fire  Fighting 
Equipment  and  Domestic  Electrical 
Appliances. 


LEIGHT  KNIGHT  (BRADFORD) 
LTD., 

33/37  University  St.,  London,  W.C.i. 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Textiles. 
B.I.F.  Stand:  O.  522,  Earls  Court. 


ALLIED  NATIONAL 
CORPORATION  LTD. 

22  Buckingham  Gate,  London,  S.W.i. 

(Cables:  "Alncator.”) 

Rice  Milling  Machinery  and 
Spare  Parts. 


FRACTIONAL  H.P.  MOTORS  LTD. 
West  Heath  Works,  Rookery  Way, 
The  Hyde,  Hendon,  N.W.g. 

Electric  Motors  up  to  i  h.p.,  Geared 
Units,  “  Sylentilo  ”  Hand  Hairdyers. 

EKCO-ENSIGN  ELECTRIC  LTD. 

Ekeo  Works,  Southend-on-Sea, 
Essex,  England. 

Fluorescent  Control  Gear  and 
Accessories. 


FRANK  WILSON  &  CO. 

16  Pilkington  Road  (P.O.  Box  19), 
Southport.  England. 

Letter  Files - every  type. 

B.I.F.  Stand:  G.  .f.6. 


MeINTYRE,  HOGG.  MARSH 
&  CO.  LTD. 

60/63  Aldermanbury,  London,  E.C.2. 
Manufacturers  of  “  Radiac  ”  Shirts, 
Collars  and  Pyjamas. 

B.I.F.  Stand:  O.  755. 


PROMINENT 

EXHIBITORS 
at  the  British 
Industries  Fair 
1951 


EASTERN  WORLD 
AGENTS 

IN  all  countries  not  listed  below, 
subscriptions  can  be  placed 
through  any  international  news¬ 
agents.  Where  exchange  regula¬ 
tions  permit,  subscriptions  can 
also  be  sent  direct  to  EASTERN 
WORLD,  45,  Dorset  St.,  London, 
W.l.  England. 

AFRICA  (East) 

Anglo  -  Tanganyikan  News 
Agency,  P.O.  Box  139T40 
TABORA,  Tanganyika, 

B.E.  Africa 

AUSTRALIA 

Gordon  &  Gotch  Ltd.  (all 
branches) 

ARGENTINE 

Standard  Agenda. 

Esmeralda  781,  BUENOS  AIRES 
BORNEO 
Tim  &  Ed  Co., 

27,  Bond  Street,  JESSELTON 
BRAZIL 

F.  Stark,  Caixa  Postal  2786, 
SAO  PAULO 

CANADA 

Canadian  (Publishers  Institute, 
208  Birks  Buildings,  WINNIPEG 
William  Barber  Agency  Reg’d, 
1411  Crescent  Street,  MONTREAL 

CEYLON 

Basic  English  Bookstall. 

99.  Chatham  Street,  COLOMBO 


CHILE 

South  Pacific  Mail, 

Casilla  1250 

SANTIAGO  DE  CHILE 

CHINA 

Advertising  Publicity  Bureau, 
Ltd.,  ' 

Marina  House,  HONG  KONG 

FIJI 

Desai  Book  Depot, 

P.O.  Box  160,  SUVA 

FRANCE 

"  Mondes  d’Orient,” 

23  Rue  de  Fourcroy,  PARIS 

GERMANY 

Zeitschriften-Aussenhandel, 
Hartungstr  8,  HAMBURG  13 

HONG  KONG 

Advertising  &  Publicity  Bureau, 
Ltd.,  Marina  House,  HONG  KONG 

INDIA 

A.  H.  Wheeler  &  Co.. 

249,  Hornby  Road, 

BOMBAY  (and  branches) 
Higginbothams  Ltd., 

P.O.  Box  311,  Mount  Road, 
MADRAS  2  (and  branches) 
Central  News  Agency, 

12/90  Connaught  Circus, 

NEW  DELHI 
INDO-CHINA 

France-Asie,  93,  rue  d’Ormay, 
SAIGON 

ITALY 

International  Book  Board, 
S.A.C.,  30  Via  Manzoni,  MILAN  12 

JAPAN 

Maruzen  Co.,  Ltd., 

Tori  Nichome,  Nohonbashi, 
TOKYO 


MALAYA 

City  Book  Store,  Ltd., 
Winchester  House,  Collyer  Quay^ 
SINGAPORE 

NETHERLANDS 

£  J  Brill 

Ouderijn  33 A.  LEIDEN 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Gordon  &  Gotch  Ltd.  (all 
branches) 

PAKISTAN 
Thomas  &  Thomas, 

Frere  Road,  Saddar, 

KARACHI 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

Gordon  &  Gotch  Ltd.  (all 
branches) 

SPAIN 

Publicitas  S.A., 

Boite  Postale  828, 

BARCELONA 

SWEDEN 

Wennergren  &  Williams  A.B., 
Box  657,  STOCKHOLM 
SWITZERLAND 

Schmid  Annoncen  Verlag, 
Muhlengasse  17,  ZURICH 
UNITED  KINGDOM 
All  newsagents  or  direct  froM 
EASTERN  WORLD,  45,  DorsM 
Street.  LONDON,  W.l 
UNITED  STATES 
Albert  J.  Phiebig, 

545,  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
International  News  Co.  (all 
branches) 

URUGUAY 

Barreiro  y  Ramos,  S.A., 

25.  de  May  694, 

MONTEVIDEO 


P  LATI N  U  M 


TUJHEN  the  Spaniards  conquered 
^  South  America,  they  found  the 
Indians  making  white  gold.  This  was  an 
alloy  produced  by  mixing  gold  with  grains 
of  a  grey  untarnishable  metal,  now  known 
as  platinum,  a  name  given  to  it  by  the 
Spaniards  from  its  resemblance  to  silver 
(plata).  Platinum  is  gaining  ground  as  a 
favourite  metal  for  jewellery  because,  like 
gold,  it  retains  its  lustre  and  does  not  rust 
or  corrode.  This  resistance  to  atmospheric 
and  chemical  attack,  combined  with  its  high 
melting  point  and  ability  to  pro- 
mote  chemical  reactions,  have 
made  it  a  metal  extremely  valu- 
able  to  modern  industry.  Alone 
or  alloyed  with  other  metals,  ^ 


ICI 


platinum  provides  electrical  contacts  and 
scientific  apparatus.  Finally,  it  is  so  stable 
that  it  is  chosen  for  making  the  standard 
weights  and  measures  kept  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  London.  Platinum  is  especially 
important  to  the  chemical  industry,  not 
only  in  laboratory  apparatus,  but  as  a 
“  catalyst  ”  —  that  is  a  substance  which 
assists  a  chemical  process  without  itself 
being  altered. 

I.C.I.  uses  platinum  in  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid,  one  of  the  most  important 
chemical  raw  materials  in  the 
world,  and  in  converting  ammonia 
into  the  nitric  acid  which  is  used 
to  manufacture  fertilizers,  explo- 
^  sives  and  many  other  substances. 


